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It is a fact which cannot have escaped the observation of 
foreigners that there is today in Germany very little enthusiasm 
for a vigorous and thorough social reform; that the laborers’ 
struggle for emancipation encounters today in Germany more 
opposition than formerly. At the beginning of this decade we 
Germans enjoyed a season in which it seemed as though all the 
cultured people of the nation, the Kaiser at their head, were 
about to offer their aid to elevate the laboring classes. In the 
year 188g the Kaiser gave a personal audience to a deputation 
of striking miners, and he warned the masters that they ought 
to put their hands in their pockets. Six months later he sent 
the celebrated communication to his minister of commerce, with 
the demand upon the state to satisfy the just complaints and 
wishes of the laboring classes. How far the Kaiser was at that 
time inclined to meet the wishes of the laborers may be seen 
from the two following utterances: (1) “It is one of the 
tasks of the sovereign power to regulate the time, the duration, 
and the character of labor in such a way that maintenance of the 
health, the demands of morality, and the economic needs of the 
laborers and their title to legal equality will be provided for.” 
In this way account was taken of the wishes of the laborers for 
introduction of a law for a maximum labor day, and, more than 
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all, promise was made that there should be no plans in the future 
for special legislation against laborers." (2) “To guard the peace 
between employers and employés, legal provisions should be 
adopted with reference to the forms in which the laborers should 
be authorized to take part in regulation of affairs of common 
concern, through representatives who enjoy their confidence, and 
also with reference to their consideration of their interest in 
transactions with the employers and with the organs of my 
government.” 

Herewith is the right promised to the laborers of codperation 
with the employers in closing labor contracts, and particularly 
through the use of representatives ‘ who enjoy their confidence ; 
that is, who have been chosen by the laborers themselves. The 
right of the labor organizations to take part in settling the terms 
of the labor contract is here unequivocally expressed. Accord- 
ingly the Kaiser at that time placed himself on the side of the 
laborer with reference to the two chief demands, namely, for 
protective laws and for freedom of combination. 

Following the above-mentioned imperial rescript to the min- 
ister of commerce, there was a circular letter of the ecclesiastical 
authorities of Prussia to the clergy. The church council (Oder- 
kirchenrat) of Berlin called upon its pastors to address themselves 
to the study of the labor question, to attend meetings of the 
people, and to oppose themselves to “the godless and faithless 
Social Democracy ;’’ and, furthermore, to call into existence asso- 
ciations of laborers on an evangelical basis. In the same year 
(1890) the Evangelical Social Congress was established by theo- 
logians and professors of national economy. This organization 
undertook the task ‘‘of making fruitful the forces of faith and 
love dormant in evangelical Christian society, to the end that 
social evils might be remedied.” In a word, there prevailed in 
the widest circles the warmest enthusiasm for helping the laborers, 
for supporting them in their struggles against suffering and 
oppression, for satisfying their demands for worthy life and just 
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*On October 1, 1890, the socialist law expired, which during the twelve years 
previous had placed the Social Democracy, and therewith the labor organizations, 


under special legislation. 
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treatment, and for rescue of them by these means from the arms 
of the Social Democracy. At that time the German Social 
Democracy was certainly very unfriendly to religion, and was 
also very cool in its feelings of patriotism. 

But this spring of a fine and large social reform was not long 
to endure. The law for protection of labor which the govern- 
ment proposed in the Reichstag in 1890-91 was far from meet- 
ing the expectations which the imperial decree had properly 
raised, and the friends of social reform were unable to amend 
the law so as to incorporate more inclusive terms. Nevertheless, 
this law is the sole actual outcome of that period of enthusiasm 
and agitation. With the year 1892 the reaction in the temper 
of the governing classes began to be evident. From the Kaiser 
himself no word of encouragement and stimulus in the field of 
social politics was any longer heard. On the contrary, the great 
capitalists acquired more and more influence with him. He 
made their thoughts and views more and more his own. His 
addresses in public were more and more in their favor. The 
church also withdrew with the Kaiser from the social undertak- 
ings upon which it had entered. The decree of the church 
authorities of the year 1890 was recalled five years later. Clergy- 
men who were socially disposed, who took an interest in the 
labor movement, were punished or disciplined, or at least con- 
stantly watched and nagged. The Evaneglical Social Congress 
was more and more avoided by church officials, and many of the 
clergy. Indeed, in 1896 permission was refused in Leipzig for 
the congress to use a church for a commemorative religious serv- 
ice. In a word, the number of those who stood fast in the 
earlier temper and still wished to help the laboring class grew 
continually smaller, and their influence became weaker. They 
were more and more pushed into an attitude of defense; they 
could not obtain new laws for the laborers; they were obliged 
rather to bend all their energy to defense of the old laws, dating 
from earlier and better times, against new attacks. The general 
right of suffrage for the Reichstag —this chief weapon in the 
political struggle of the laborers— presently became more and 
more an object of dislike and of more or less open attack in the 
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ranks of the great middle-class parties (the Conservatives and 
a portion of the National Liberals). The law governing associa- 
tion and assemblage, which already affronts all liberal demands — 
how we envy the English and the Americans when we hear of 
the personal liberties that obtain in their states!—this law was 
to be made still more restrictive in the several states of the 
empire, and the program was actually carried out in Saxony, 
although not in Prussia. In this series of assaults upon the labor 
movement, which were undertaken partly by the governments 
and partly by the above-named great parties, belongs now also 
the proposed law which at the present moment almost alone 
occupies the attention of social politics in Germany; namely, 
the law for the protection of the conditions of factory labor, as it 
is officially termed by the imperial government; the ‘“ House of 
Correction Law”’ (Zuchthausgesetz), as it is called with propriety 
by the laborers who are most affected by it. I must speak some- 
what at length of this law, its antecedents, and its significance, 
because in this connection the present status and future prospects 
of social reform in Germany are most evident. 

Among the great employers it had been for some time per- 
ceived as an unwelcome fact that during the last decade there 
had been a very considerable development of the labor organiza- 
tions in Germany. Our labor movement, to be sure, lags behind 
that in America and in England, but compared with the condi- 
tion between 1880 and 1884 it has already become a decided 
power. It is easy to understand that corresponding with this 
growth there was on the side of the employers increasing 
impatience and opposition toward the organizations. In many 
trades there was a considerable degree of harmony, to be sure, 
between the employers and the laborers. In the printing trades, 
for example, a three-years’ tariff was accepted by the great 
printers’ organizations, and this agreement covered the rates of 
wages and the hours of labor for all Germany. In other trades 
there were movements toward similar tariffs arranged in common 
between employers and labor organizations. But the great 
masses of the employers stand today still upon the old position, 
namely, that they will not concede to the labor organizations 
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any right to codperate in determining the conditions of labor. 
They want ‘‘to remain master of the house,’’ as the ever-return- 
ing watchword has it. In every demand for wages they see 
only ‘wild greed,” “rebellion,” or These classes 
of employers control, through their organizations, the larger 
part of the industry. The most reputable and financially respon- 
sible newspapers are their organs. Almost the whole body of 
functionaries, almost all the police officials, and almost every 
judge is on their side, because all these come from the same 
social stratum and are recruited from the same sources. More- 
over (and this is of capital importance), they have won the ear 
of the monarch for their conceptions. The chief spokesman of 
this capitalistic tendency, the iron magnate Freiherr von Stumm- 
Halberg (formerly simply Herr Stumm!), is among the most 
intimate friends of the Kaiser, or at least he was until recently. 
The great ‘cannon king”’ Krupp, of Essen, is also a person who 
is in favor at the court. Besides these many others might be 
mentioned. It is to be added that the leading representatives 
of the old nobility and of the great landed proprietors in this 
instance naturally go entirely with the great industrial organizers. 
To a certain extent they have in their blood the conception that 
it is the destiny of the lower classes of the people to obey 
(Order zu parieren, as the traditional German phrase has it!), 
and that it is, therefore, their duty to accommodate themselves 
contentedly to their appointed lot. These conservative feudal 
circles constitute the daily environment of the monarch. 
Wilhelm II. would be more than a man if he were not gradually 
influenced by the tone of his surroundings. 

To all this must be added another influence which incited 
him to abandon the reformatory ideals of his early years. He had 
believed that if he partially met the demands of the laborers 
they would throng about his throne with thanks and enthusiasm ; 
they would cease to follow the international and democratic aims 
of the Social Democracy, and would be converted to patriotism 
and fidelity to the crown. In this hope he was deeply disap- 
pointed, or rather in his sanguine enthusiasm he had believed that 
success would instantly follow his endeavors. That, however, 
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was an impossibility. The Social Democracy had struck too 
firm roots in the laboring classes, and the unpatriotic inter- 
national and anti-monarchical thoughts were by the twelve-years 
special law to which the Social Democracy was subject from 
1878 to 1890 too deeply provoked by the government itself for 
all to be suddenly changed at a single stroke. It would, to be 
sure, have been within the power of imperial statesmanship to 
win the laborers for a national and monarchical policy, if for a 
decade the policy of the spring of 1890 had been continued ; 
but inasmuch as the Kaiser wanted to pick the fruits at the same 
moment in which he planted the tree, bitter disappointment was 
the necessary result. 

In this situation the above-indicated influences of the squires 
and the capitalists must have fallen upon fruitful soil. The 
Kaiser, who thought he had been repulsed by the laborers, was 
obliged to take refuge with these other strata, because he cannot 
govern at all without a party upon which he can depend. 
Accordingly he adopted more and more the views of the 
capitalists. He also began to see in every struggle for wages 
merely an exhibition of the republican spirit, or of discontent 
and illegality. Moreover, to him every labor organization was 
only an association of Social Democratic agitators and whips 
(Hetzer), who were trying to bring about the overthrow of the 
state and of society. After his lively fashion, he gave more and 
more frequent expression to this feeling in speeches, table-talks, 
and other utterances. At the same time the Social Democracy 
did its utmost, through its unwise and improper attitude, 
especially at the twenty-fifth anniversary of the establishment of 
the empire, to sharpen the existing opposition. 

Accordingly, after several other attempts to head off the 
political or industrial labor movement, the most recent proposal 
was made, namely, the so-called ‘‘ House of Correction Law.”’ 
This unique name is sufficiently explained by the history of the 
proposal. 

In the summer of 1897 the Kaiser visited the famous institu- 
tions of the well-known Pastor von Bodelschwingh near Biele- 
feld. In this neighborhood an uprising of the masons had 
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occurred just before. Bodelschwingh had been seriously affected 
by it. A hall which he needed for the reception of the Kaiser 
could be made ready only with great difficulty and with con- 
siderable use of ‘‘voluntaries.”"* Allusion was made to the sub- 
ject during the visit of the monarch, and the latter got the idea 
that the members of the labor organizations were merely the 
restless, lazy, dissatisfied sort of people, while the voluntaries, 
that is, the unorganized laborers who in the case of a strike took the 
vacated places, were the portion of the labor class that especially 
deserved encouragement.? This was the occasion of the Kaiser’s 
speech in Bielefeld, in which he called upon the people to sup- 
port his program, which he indicated as follows: “ Protection of 
the national labor of all productive classes, encouragement of a 
healthy middle class, ruthless suppression of all revolution, and 
the severest punishment to anyone who has the audacity to 
hinder a fellow-man in the performance of free labor whenever 
the latter wishes to labor.’’ Herewith was the new struggle 
against the labor organizations opened. In itself the proposition 
with reference to the ‘severest punishment for hindering a 
fellow-man from free labor’ could be turned against the employers 
who by black list or boycott excluded the leaders of the labor 
movement from all possibility of getting work in the future. 
But the whole context in which the sentence stands, the inter- 
pretation that it received by the official newspapers, and the 
further steps of the administration, clearly showed that the 
sentence was directed solely against the laborers who in case of 
a disturbance would attempt to restrain others from labor, and 
to add them to the number of strikers. The ‘‘good” elements 
of the laboring class, the ‘‘contented,” “ uncritical,” ‘ peaceful” 
people, who are not to be incited to commotion—the “volun- 
taries,’’ as they were cailed from this time —were to be protected 
against the agitation of the labor organizations. It was supposed 


*The term Ardeitswillige has been rendered as above in this paper. The plain 
English of it is, of course, “‘ scab.” 
* During the past summer Pastor von Bodelschwingh sent a letter to the editor of 


Hilfe, Pfarrer Naumann, in which he himself makes the above explanation, at the 
same time declaring that he is an opponent of the “ House of Correction Scheme.” 
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that in taking their part the best means were employed for 
putting the brakes upon the organizations. 

In the following winter the government issued a secret cir- 
cular to all the administrative officers of the state and the 
police authorities, with the inquiry whether during the labor 
difficulties there were not so many excesses and crimes against 
those laborers who did not care to take part in the movement 
that it was wise to offer increased protection to the “voluntaries’’ 
through additional penalties for ‘‘misuse of the right of com- 
bination.”’ Through some as yet unexplained source this 
circular, which was expressly designated ‘confidential,’ came 
into the hands of the editors of the central organ of the Social 
Democratic party, Vorwarts. It was immediately published in 
this paper, and it was made a subject of discussion in the 
Reichstag. The government made the following explanation: 
“If there is any country in which such combinations of laborers 
are less necessary than elsewhere, that country is Germany. In 
a country where there is direct universal suffrage the interests 
of the laborers will always find lively and efficient support 
through the weight of the fact that they constitute the great 
mass of the voters. Consequently such a representation of the 
laborers as exists in the labor organizations is among us nowhere 
near so necessary as in other countries with other modes of 
election.” 

From this it is manifest that the tendency of the circular, 
and of the law for which it was to prepare the way, was hostile 
to organizations of laborers in general, although in form it was 
only directed toward provisions for the “voluntaries.””. From 
this time people knew what to expect, although for six months 


the government gave no further signs of its intentions in the 


matter. 

On September 6, 1898, the Kaiser made another speech at 
the small town of Oeynhausen, in Westphalia, and like a 
thunderbolt from a clear sky it illuminated the whole situation. 
He said: ‘The protection of German labor, protection of 
those who want to work, was promised by me during the last 
year in the town of Bielefeld. The bill is near its completion, 
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and will be presented to the representatives of the people in the 
course of this year. It provides that every man, whosoever he 


may be and whatever his name, who attempts to hinder a 


German laborer willing to work from prosecuting his labor, or 
who incites him to strike, shall be committed to the house of 
correction | Zuchthaus |. I promised this punishment at that 
time, and I hope that the German people will stand by me, in 
the person of their representatives, in protecting, so far as is 
possible, our national labor in this manner. Right and law must 
and shall be protected, and so far as lies in my power I shall see 
to it that they are maintained.” 

Like a bursting shell this speech struck into the circles of the 
laboring people and their allies. Nothing good had been 
expected ; suppression of the organizations had been anticipated ; 
but no one had suspected that men were to be liable to the house 
of correction for hindering others from labor, or simply for inciting 
to astrike. The house of correction is the severest penalty after 
capital punishment that our criminal law knows. Perjurers, 
counterfeiters, murderers, and other infamous criminals are sen- 
tenced to the house of correction; and now this punishment was 
to be visited upon that laborer who urged his comrades to 
common resistance, in order to codperate in improving their own 
and their children’s condition in life. A tremendous excite- 
ment took possession of the whole labor population and all 
the liberal parties. The name ‘“ House of Correction Scheme”’ 
was given to the proposed law before its contents were fairly 
known. The National Socialists and the Social Democrats 
adopted in their conventions energetic resolutions against the 
law, the former with very tactful allusions to the social expres- 
sions of the Kaiser, who was now opposing the labor movement, 
who, however, eight years before had announced himself with 
great positiveness as in favor of the labor organizations. The 
latter party expressed themselves with very plain emphasis of 
their anti-monarchical tendency in general. The evangelical and 
Catholic labor organizations joined in these protests. Among the 
capitalists, on the other hand, this speech was celebrated with 
enthusiasm, as the word of salvation for which they had long 
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waited. What is worst of all is that German courts were found 
which, even before the proposed law was known, proceeded 
as though it had already become law, and condemned striking 
laborers who had offended against others to four and eight, and 
even ten years in the house of correction. 

Nevertheless it was nearly nine months before the bill, 
which on September 6 was said to have been near completion, 
actually saw the light of day. With commendable tact the 
government succeeded in keeping it completely secret during all 
stages of its preparation. It came as a total surprise to the 
Reichstag on the morning of June 1 of this year. At the 
same time there appeared, as is customary, a statement of 
the reasons for the bill, and a few days later a memorial, which 
pictured excesses connected with strikes, and attempted thereby 
to gain votes for the law. Three weeks later the first reading 
of the bill occurred in the Reichstag. In spite of the decisive 
defeat which the government suffered on this occasion, it held 
fast to the bill, and the ultimate decision will not be reached 
until November next (1899), when the Reichstag reassembles. 

The bill proposed to the Reichstag has for its purpose the 
protection of the freedom of the ‘‘voluntaries.’’ All persons 
who belong to no organization, who want to live in peace with 
their employers, who are satisfied with their wages, and have 
accustomed themselves to live within their wages— all these 
are to be protected against being compelled by the members of 
an organization to join in their wage conflicts. The argument 
in favor of the bill assumes that these ‘‘ voluntaries”’ are peaceable, 
orderly, and especially desirable elements in the state, and that 
it is an important and urgent task of the sovereign power to pro- 
tect the identical interests of these classes and the state. It 
overlooks, however, the fact that these voluntaries consist of 
very diverse elements. In part they are elderly people with 
large families, who would prefer to work along quietly on 
moderate wages rather than to scrimp themselves and their fami- 
lies for a time in the hope of better income. In addition to 
these there are also people of very doubtful character, loafers 
and tramps, who seize the opportunity to quickly earn a few 
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marks and then to disappear ; or agricultural laborers who have 
just come into town, and who regard the lowest wages paid in 
town as a tremendous run of luck in comparison with the earn- 
ings of agricultural labor. Besides these there are foreign 
laborers from countries very low in civilization, with limited 
needs, as, for instance, those from Russian Poland, Galicia, and 
to a certain extent also from Italy. The immigration from these 
countries into Germany is just now immense. It is very far from 
being true that all these are ‘“‘elements of especial value to the 
state.” Of course, all these ought to be protected against mal- 
administration or insult, just like the other citizens. The general 
protection of person and of property, the foundation of every 
civilized state, should be secured to them. But beyond that they 
deserve no further protection. Other social classes have an 
abundance of social and economic means of constraint which are 
highly disagreeable for those upon whom they are exercised, 
and which cannot be legally forbidden. Such means of con- 
straint must be conceded to the labor organizations also, so that 
they may attain their ends. 

If the ‘“‘voluntaries”’ are to be protected against such attempts 
at constraint by means in excess of general criminal law, every 
attempt of this sort must necessarily have the character of special 
legislation, and of assault upon the labor organizations. The 
‘‘voluntaries” are the lowest strata of the labor element, who are 
either mentally or industrially too weak to push demands. If 
they are to be the ones who in the establishment of the condi- 
tions of labor are to be consulted in the first instance, these 
conditions of labor will always remain upon the plane that is 
most unfavorable to the laborers. Whoever protects and 
strengthens these elements thereby holds the whole labor popu- 
lation fast upon this lowest plane. He ties the hands of those 
who attempt in organizations to work themselves up a trifle 
higher. Hence the “ protection of the voluntaries”’ is the battle- 
cry of all those who oppose the advancement of the laborers. 
Whoever, on the contrary, is of the opinion that this advance- 
ment of the laborers is for themselves, for the state and 
nation, for the historical development of mankind in general, 
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an important and desirable end, will under no circumstances 
beyond the proper 


” 


approve “protection of the voluntaries 
scope of general criminal law. 

We have thus in general expressed our judgment of the bill. 
It would be very desirable to go farther and by more precise 
legal and economic criticism of special provisions to justify and 
elaborate this general judgment. That would, however, far 
exceed the capacity of the space at our present disposal, and 
would not perhaps have the same interest for foreigners which it 
has for us who are in the thick of the fray. It therefore remains 
merely to explain the spirit of the bill in certain cardinal points, 
and to confirm what has already been said by a few examples. 

Technically the proposed law is offered as an amendment 
to sec. 153 of the industrial laws of the empire. This section 
makes it a punishable offense to attempt by means of physical 
constraint, threats, insults, or ban (Verrufserklarung) to induce 
others to take part in agreements for the purpose of getting bet- 
ter wages and labor conditions, or to prevent others from with- 
drawing from such agreements. Accordingly, if a laborer does 
not employ one of these four means, if he merely explains to his 
working associates the situation, he is not liable, according to 
the law as it now stands; and if he employs those illegal means, 
unless he is at the same time guilty of a crime which according 
to general criminal law is liable to a severer penalty, he can at 
most only be subjected to three months’ imprisonment. 

This paragraph itself, however, contains a special law for 
striking laborers, inasmuch as it punishes more severely crimes 
which laborers commit during a strike than the same crimes 
committed by other people. This appears most clearly in the 
case of the “ban.” This is otherwise not punishable. Every 
union can expel one of its members, and at the same time pro- 
hibit the others from further intercourse with him, without any 
further attention to the matter on the part of others. Every 
association of traders can agree to deliver no more goods to a 
given merchant (among the booksellers, for example, there is a 
ring which maintains itself only by such ban). Every officer 
who is guilty of conduct unbecoming the honor of his class may 
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be expelled with infamy from his official rank. In a word, in 
all classes and strata of society use may be made of the ban as 
a perfectly permissible weapon in social or economic life. Only 
when a laborer employs it as a means of assistance in his struggle 
for wages does it suddenly become a crime that must be pun- 
ished with imprisonment. Again, threats are not liable to legal 
penalty in the case of an action permissible in itself. Only 
threats in instigation of crime are punishable with imprisonment 
up to six months. In this law, however, all threats employed ina 
strike for the purpose of inducing another to take part are made 
punishable. The case is not very different with offenses against 
honor. This condition of the special law was considerably 
strengthened by the new statute. In two directions it goes 
beyond the existing provisions of the law; it proposes first, to 
raise the limit of penalty, and, second, to extend the area of pun- 
ishable offenses. Instead of imprisonment up to three months, 
these offenses in future, according to this law, shall be punishable 
with imprisonment up to a year, or, if extenuating circumstances 
are present, with a fine to the limit of a thousand marks. The 
maximum penalty is accordingly increased fourfold. Of house of 
correction, to be sure, to which the Kaiser alluded in the speech 
referred to, there is little said in the law. In only one passage 
is this word found, as we shall see below. In this respect we 
might, indeed, in the first moment, be agreeably disappointed, 
since we read only of imprisonment up to one year. If we, 
however, reflect what sort of people they are who will be affected 
by this law, the one year of imprisonment will appear to be an 
enormous punishment. 

One is much more astonished, however, at discovering how 
extraordinarily the circle of punishable offenses is extended by 
the proposed law. Hitherto, as we have said, offenses of the 
kind mentioned are only punishable beyond the provisions of 
general criminal law in case they are committed for the direct 
purpose of instigating another to participation in agreements to 
strike, or in attempts to restrain from breaking such agreements. 
Even in such cases the extension of the law is with the limita- 
tion that the agreement to strike is made “for the purpose of 
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gaining more favorable conditions of wages and of employment.” 
Accordingly, if a strike is not an aggressive strike, but a defen- 
sive one, if the strikers purpose merely to ward off a threatened 
or already announced cut, it would at least be uncertain whether 
they would then be liable under this sec. 153 of the industria] 
laws. Now, however, every agreement that has in view a 
coéperation to influence the conditions of labor or of wages 
(sec. 1) is liable to the increased penalty. In the future, there- 
fore, no allowance is to be made for the difference between 
aggressive and defensive strikes. Moreover, not merely con- 
straint to bring about participation in given actual agreements 
to strike, but likewise constraint for the purpose of inducing 
laborers to join organizations, is now placed among criminal 
actions. Sec. 1 has the express provision, ‘“‘to participation 
in organizations or agreements which have in view an influence 
upon the conditions of labor or wages.” This, of course, strikes 
all industrial organizations of laborers whatsoever, whether they 
are at the moment engaged in a strike or not. Still further, 
under the present sec. 153 of the industrial laws only those 
deeds of violence are included which are committed for the 
express purpose of forcing another to participation in a strike. 
According to the new bill, however, every threatening or insult- 
ing action which springs from failure to take part in a strike 
becomes liable to the increased penalties (sec. 6). That is, in 
case the strike is long past, if the threat or denunciation can no 
longer have the effect of illegal constraint, even then it may be 
punished with a year’s imprisonment. 

Finally we must enumerate in this series of extensions 
of the number of punishable actions a provision which has 
attracted more attention than all the rest, namely, the prohibi- 
tion of strikers’ patrols. The idea of threat is extended by this 
law, beyond its customary and natural sense, to cover the “ sys- 
tematic watching of employers, employés, places of employ- 
ment, roads, streets, squares, railroad stations, water-ways, 
harbors, or other places of business.”” Thus the laborers are made 
impotent to carry through a strike with success. How can they 
maintain an oversight of the condition of the strike, of the 
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number of the voluntaries, the number of shops in which work 
is going on, and of those in which labor has ceased, etc., if 
they are not permitted to inform themselves by watching the 
places of employment? How are they to instruct their com- 
rades who come from a distance, without knowing that in the 
place in question a strike is in progress, if they are not per- 
mitted to meet them at stations and elsewhere and to talk with 
them? The employer has the right to insert advertisements in 
papers published at a distance, to send his overseers or other 
representatives, and to do whatever else seems to him possible 
to collect laborers from other places; but the laborer is to be 
deprived of the one means which he now has of winning these 
new arrivals over to his side. The employers may use the tele- 
phone, the mails, social intercourse of every sort, to keep them- 
selves informed about the condition of the strike. The laborer, 
who has practically none of these quiet and uncontrollable means 
at his disposal, is to be deprived of the sole means of informa- 
tion which he possesses. In this provision, consequently, the 
spirit is most evident which has dictated the bill. 

It is easily understood, to be sure, that nothing is so dis- 
agreeable to the employer as success on the part of the laborers 
in preventing accessions of labor in case of a strike. Such suc- 
cess compels the employer to treat with them for terms of peace. 
It is, however, not so easily understood and not so natural —it 
rather creates the impression of gross partisanship— if the law- 
giver, who ought to maintain an unprejudiced attitude toward 
both parties, places himself, with his authority, entirely on the 
side of the capitalist, and actually forbids the laborer to use the 
best campaign equipment which he possesses. Already must we 
accuse most of the police authorities and most of the courts in 
Germany of having abandoned the non-partisanship which they 
ought to maintain as representatives of the sovereign power. 
In the case of the great dock strike in Hamburg in 1896 and 
1897 the strikers were forbidden to approach the harbor, while 
under ordinary circumstances it is open without restriction to 
everybody. During a strike of masons in Leipzig (summer of 
1897) entrance to railroad stations and the promenades of the 
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city was forbidden to the strikers by a police manifesto. (Our 
police have, or at least they assume in such matters, competence 
of which in the free West there can be no conception.) Similar 
occurrences have taken place elsewhere during minor strikes. 
In case this was not possible, the strikers’ patrols were summa- 
rily arrested, and accused of serious disorder (groben Unfugs). 
It should be said that we have in our criminal statutes the 
beautiful provision (sec. 360, 11) that a fine up to 150 marks, 
or arrest, shall be the penalty in case one “in an improper way 
makes a disturbing noise or is guilty of serious disorder.” This 
means, of course, in case anybody at night sings in the streets 
and breaks windows, puts out street lights, tears down or changes 
signs, paints statues red, or does anything of like nature that 
might be suggested by transient folly or youthful recklessness ; 
the sort of thing, in other words, that we have all been more or 
less guilty of in our student days. There can be no question 
from the whole connection of the passage, and from the custom- 
ary use of language, that only such offenses are meant by the 
words ‘serious disorder.” Now, however, this expression is 
coming to be interpreted by our courts in a constantly wider 
sense. One may commit “serious disorder” by an article in the 
newspaper which rouses somebody’s anger; by a speech which 
somebody interprets as offensive to himself ; and also by standing 
as a sentinel upon the street near a workshop or ata railroad station 
and thereby becoming an inconvenience to employers. Under 
this serious-disorder paragraph hundreds of laborers have been 
punished with arrest in recent years. But this punishment is 
not sufficient to satisfy the employing classes. Not with arrest, 
but with house of correction, that is, with the ignominious 
punishment of the vulgar criminal, should it be punished, if any- 
one in future in the case of a strike acts as a sentinel or induces 
another to do so. Yet it is by no means beyond all doubt that 
actually patrolling as a sentinel can properly be included under 
the phrase “serious disorder.’”’ With very notable frankness the 
employers’ association of Hamburg, one of the most arbitrary 
capitalistic organizations in the country, declared recently in a 
public manifesto that it would be better to forbid strikers’ 
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patrols directly, rather than to reach them through a very ques- 
tionable interpretation as ‘serious disorder.”’ 

In this section about strikers’ patrols there is very plain 
manifestation of what is to be expected when the government 
and the representatives of the capitalistic party reiterate that the 
right of combination and the right to strike is not to be curtailed 


by this bill. So far as technical legal form is concerned, that is 


correct. In sec. 4, clause 3, this right is expressly recognized 
as belonging to the laborers and employers. Yet, as a matter of 
fact, the effective exercise of the right of coalition is made impos- 
sible to the laborers. What sense is there in entering upon a 
movement to affect wages if the persons engaged have no means 
of permanently controlling and supervising an agitation? The 
formal legal right to strike is still present ; but if this bill should 
pass it is merely a tantalization instead of something with which 
the laborers can actually accomplish a purpose. 

But this paragraph is far from being the only one which con 
tains destruction of the right of coalition. The general prohi- 
bition of the ban has, as a matter of fact, the same effect. A 
labor organization cannot develop itself if it has not the right 
to communicate the names of the voluntaries to the affiliated 
organizations in other places. They must be permitted to make 
out and circulate lists in which all those are catalogued who at 
the given time have not obeyed the command of the organiza- 
tion, in order that in the future these people may be known and 
properly reckoned with from the start. Every person, however, 
who sends such a list may, according to the new law (sec. 6), 
be punished with imprisonment up to one year. It makes, how- 
ever, a very peculiar impression when we read in the justifica- 
tion of the law that so-called black lists, that is, catalogues of all 
the laborers who have taken part in a strike, are to remain within 
the rights of the employers in the future. If a manufacturer 
writes to another, ‘‘In my factory today such and such workmen 
struck; I beg you not to employ these people,” that is just as 
much a ban as if a labor organization transmits a list of the vol- 
untaries. And if an employer locks out a number of people 
on account of disorderly tendencies, and begs other employers 
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not to give them work, that is again precisely as much of a ban 
as if laborers agree not to work for a given employer any 
longer. The anomaly is that such a ban is now as before to be 
permitted to the employer, while it is forbidden to the laborer. 
Herein lies not merely a destruction of the right of coalition, 
but at the same time a violation of the principle that all citizens 
shall be equal before the law. The law is thus a special law 
against striking laborers. It places things under penalty when 
they are done by striking laborers which remain free from pen- 
alty if done by other men. 

Furthermore, in sec. 3 of the bill a penalty of imprison- 
ment for not less than three months is provided for anyone who 
makes it his business to carry on transactions of the before- 
mentioned sort. The expression ‘business’ (Gescha@ft) is up 
to date not to be found in our criminal law. The meaning 
undoubtedly is that no one shall make an occupation of these 
transactions and obtain an income from them. As the justifica- 
tion and the memorial show, this remarkable paragraph is directed 
against the officers of labor organizations. It will accordingly 
hardly be possible for the majority of secretaries of unions or 
editors of the trade papers to avoid ‘‘defamation of charac- 
ter,” “ban,” or ‘‘threats,” within the sense of this law, even if 
they restrain themselves entirely from insults and abuses in the 
ordinary sense of the word. And if imprisonment for several 
months threatens them in every case, not many men will be 
found willing to enter such positions. That is, of course, precisely 
the intention. Efficient and intelligent men are to be pre- 
vented from undertaking the leadership of the labor movement. 
The employers are to remain in a position to appoint well- 
trained men, yes as a rule men highly cultivated as economists, 
to be the managers of their associations. But the correspond- 
ing positions in the labor organizations are to be made so dan- 
gerous that no one will offer himself for them who can find any 
other employment. Again, therefore, an effective use of their 
right of coalition is made impossible to the laborers, for how 
can they, without expert leadership, even approximately forecast 
the prospects of a strike? Here again it is manifest that the 
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new bill violates the legal equality of all citizens, which is, of 
course, the basis of every civilized state, and it destroys the use 
of the right of coalition, although that right remains to the 
laborer in form. 

Let this suffice for criticism of the provisions of the law in 
detail. I fear that what has already been said will seem to for- 
eigners too much of a good thing. Let me briefly mention 
only one more paragraph, at least, and that is the one which 
contains the phrase ‘house of correction,’’ which had been 
expected since Oeynhausen. In sec. 8, clause 2, of the bill 
the case is supposed in which, in consequence of a strike, 
‘danger to the security of the realm, or of one of the federal 
states, has arisen, or a common danger to life or property has 
been produced.” In this case the four crimes which are con- 
cerned (bodily constraint, threat, defamation of character, or 
ban) are made liable to house of correction up to three years ; 
in the case of the promoters, upto five years. It seems at first 
glance unthinkable that such a condition of things could ever 
become a reality. It is so far-fetched and so fearfully compli- 
cated that it seems ridiculous to draw up a special law for such 
a case. Surely, the author of this bill would not have given 
himself this thankless labor—for that he tortured himself a 
long while before he at last hit upon this form of words is only 
too evident —if unfortunately the phrase ‘“ house of correction ”’ 
had not dropped from the lips of the Kaiser in Oeynhausen ; but 
this penalty had been suggested, and, for better or for worse, it 
must at least somewhere appear. Since the paragraph is there, 
its effect may be immeasurable. Where could there be a strike 
which some court or other would not interpret as threatening the 
common right of property? The right of organization of 
laborers on railroads and in the postal service, in mines, harbors, 
canals, gas- and water-works, etc., is certainly very seriously 
threatened. 

Up to date it is only the proposal of the law which lies 
before us in the “ House of Correction Scheme.” Itis, of course, 
not to be expected that it will become law in precisely its 


present form. At its first reading in the Reichstag it roused 
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too much opposition. There is, however, still too much ground 
to fear that at least a portion of it may become law, for by no 
means all who oppose this law are opposed to its fundamental! 
idea, namely, increased protection for the voluntaries. 

At the first reading of the bill inthe Reichstag (end of June, 
1899) the number of those who opposed the bill with eloquent 
speeches was splendid. Not merely the Social Democrats formed 
the opposition. Nothing else was to be expected from them. 
Indeed, the point of the law was aimed directly at them. Their 
fifty-seven votes do not amount to much, however, in a house of 
397 members. But in this case there were associated with them 
the small groups of middle-class liberals, who have in Parlia- 
ment, to be sure, less significance than in the press, and, further 
and more important, the two large groups of the Center and of 
the National Liberals; that is, the party of the Catholics, which 
alone has over a hundred seats in the Parliament, and the 
moderate liberal middle party, which consists chiefly of offi- 
cials, professors, and representatives of large industries. No one 
had expected so vigorous opposition to the scheme, particularly 
from this latter party, the National Liberals, as their spokesman, 
the lawyer Bassermann, a south German, actually manifested. 
What he said corresponded throughout to the traditions of the 
time when the National Liberals were actually a liberal party. it 
appeared, however, very soon that the spokesman of the party 
was without the support of an important fraction of the party. 
When it came to vote, a portion broke away from him and voted 
for reference to a commission—that is, for acceptance of the 
essential part of the scheme. Moreover, in the press of the great 
capitalists there arose anangry storm against this apostate. He 
was charged with accepting the most dangerous demands of the 
revolutionary movement, with flirting with the Social Democracy, 
and with destroying the vital energies of German industry. This 
made a considerable impression upon a part of the National 
Liberals. It seems to grow plainer that the number of those who 
will stand fast is growing smaller. The proposal has already 
appeared in influential National Liberal sheets to exclude 
Bassermann and his friends from the party. Accordingly, an 
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equally energetic opposition by the National Liberals is not to be 
counted on at the second reading. 

No more can full confidence be given to the party of the 
Ultramontanes, the so-called Center. This party has announced 
for the second reading a series of amendments which are pri- 
marily to give legal assurance of the right of organization in 
general. This is so far in the interest of labor. But the announce- 
ment followed that, after the right of organization is perfected, 
there must be discussion of laws against misuse of this right. 
This means that this party, which is so strong—indeed, at the 
present moment the most influential in Parliament—under the 
given circumstances will throw its influence for a “ protection of 
the voluntaries ’ in excess of the provisions of general criminal 
law. Every such preferment of the voluntaries, however, would 
be a blow to the organized laborers. 

Outside of Parliament opinion about the law is also very 
much divided. The capitalistic press greeted it, of course, with 
joy. The economic journals, however, and the scholars who pub- 
lished in them, have with one accord disapproved it. The 
Evangelical Social Congress has not yet had an opportunity to 
pass upon it. Its session occurred just a week before the 
appearance of the bill. Judging from the spirit which prevailed 
there, this body also would doubtless have unanimously disap - 
proved the scheme. At the session of the Verein fiir Social- 
politk, one of the largest organizations of scholars, officials, 
and certain business-men, the chairman, Professor Schmoller, 
sometime Rector of the University of Berlin, expressed dis- 
approval in very vigorous terms. Most indefatigable, however, 
of all the professors in opposition to the scheme had been the 
Munich economist Brentano. He, indeed, is the first scientific 
defender of the labor organizations in Germany. For twenty- 
nine years he has been tireless in the work of convincing 
scholars and politicians of the usefulness of labor organi- 
zations. In this case he was the first to open the discussion. 
Even before the publication of the law he annihilated the theo- 
retical basis upon which the bill claims to rest, in a pamphlet 
entitled ‘‘The Protection of the Voluntaries.” Subsequently 
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his 


he elaborated 
Reform.” 


in a pamphlet entitled ‘“ Reaction or 
all he made an address at the convention of 
the National Socialists, which appeared in all the newspapers and 
roused the liveliest approval on the one side and equally ener- 
yetic disapproval on the other. By means of all these utter- 
ances he and his colleagues have at least accomplished this one 
thing, namely, that the majority of the educated, in so far as 
they are independent of the capitalistic interests, and also a large 
number of influential employers, are at present among the oppo- 
nents of the law. 

It is, of course, not possible to say at this moment whether 
anything, and if so how much, of the scheme will be enacted. 
Before these pages reach the eye of the reader the daily press 
will have scattered information on this point." At present, how- 
ever, we may affirm: First, whether this scheme becomes law 
or not, the introduction of the bill in Parliament has exerted an 
inexpressibly embittering and exciting influenee on the laboring 
classes. The sin that has thus been committed will not be 
atoned for by many years of effort. Fora long time to come the 
laborers will have no more confidence in a government which can 
introduce such a bill and give it the encouragement of its name. 
The monarchical sentiment, which for a long time has not been 
especially strong, has suffered a tremendous blow from this law 
and the speeches which preceded it. It is significant of this 
state of things that even a man like the well-known Pastor 
Gohre, who as late as the May number of this journal reported 
upon the National Socialist party, of which he was a member, 
has left the party on account of the imperial speech at Oeynhau- 
sen, and, as we hear, is about to join the Social Democrats. 

Second: On the other hand, this bill has unintentionally had 
good effect. Among the educated citizens of the middle class 
the demand for social reform has been manifested during the last 
summer more strongly than for years before. It grows more 

*[We are indebted to Mr. A. M. Simons, editor of Zhe Workers’ Call, for accounts 
from Vorwdarts of the defeat of the bil! and the subsequent passage of a biil legalizing 
workingmen’s coalitions. The suggestion above (p. 453) makes it questionable, in the 
absence of further details, whether this latter item is wholly to the advantage of the 
laborers.— ED.] 
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and more evident that people are growing ti prevailing 


influence of Freiherr von Stumm and hg nds. People want 


more freedom and credit for the developm athe laboring 
class. It is not impossible that even the Kaiser, accommodat- 
ing himself to this changed sentiment, will gradually come again 
into the current of the first year of this decade. Many symptoms 
indicate that the ‘“‘ House of Correction Scheme ”’ is the preliminary 
or final conclusion of the policy of suppression of the laborers. 
On the other hand, in opposition to this law the various parties 
among the laborers have drawn closer to each other. Formerly 
the Social Democratic, the Catholic, the Evangelical, and the 
Free-Thinking (the so-called Hirsch-Dunkers) labor organiza- 
tions fought each other in the most lively fashion. Against this 
law, however, they have protested shoulder to shoulder. This is 
also an unexpected result of the ‘‘House of Correction Scheme.” 

In conclusion we must say, as one of the most eminent 
jurists, Geheimrat Sohm, of Leipzig, expressed it at the National 
Socialistic party convention in Géttingen,in October: ‘Whether 
this scheme or any part of it becomes law or not, right it will 
never be, for right has its roots in the convictions of the whole 
community, especially in the conviction of those who are 
affected by it.” 

Dr. PHIL. MAx MAURENBRECHER. 

BERLIN, 
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THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH AND SOCIAL UNITY. 


To Many men the faith in an abiding social peace grows hardly 
more than-a dream and a wish. Progress, so far as social soli- 
darity is concerned, seems leading for the moment to a cul-de-sac 
walled in by contradictions of its own making. Human life 
has passed from savagery, where that man was safest who was 
most alone, to the present chaos of relationships. Never was 
the division of labor so minute and coéperation so imperative. 
Never was power more synonymous with dependence. Never 
was a-theoretical democracy more in evidence. And yet from 
the evolution the social universe has not yet emerged. The 
division of labor has not grown coéperative ; democracy was never 
more-in need of guidance; social classes were never more sensi- 
tive to each other’s prerogatives; the interests of the individual 
are not yet always those of society; education has not yet taught 
our children the art of living together as men; the church has 


not yet brought about the kingdom of God. To offset this disinte- 
grating force, to what shall we look? Economic codperation, 
the brute forces of army or police, foreign war, and socialism 
have had their champions, and to a greater or less degree each 
has been tried in actual life. Yet, so far as we can judge, the 
question still awaits an answer, and it must continue to wait 


* The substance of this paper was given as an address at St. George’s Church, 
New York, November 26, 1899, and I cannot help adding a few facts concerning the 
work so nobly conceived and administered by its rector, W. S. Rainsford, D.D. St. 
George’s Church is on the East Side of New York, in a neighborhood once aristo- 
cratic, but at present almost entirely consisting of boarding-houses and tenements. 
From St. George’s Year Book for 1899 it appears that 7,521 persons were on the books 
of the church, only 537 of whom (including domestic servants) lived in private houses; 
5,034 lived in tenements. The church maintains, besides a flourishing Men’s Club, a 
Boy’s Battalion, various societies for girls and women, a kitchen-garden class, a cottage 
by the seaside, a sewing school, a trade school for boys, a free library, a gymnasium, a 
Sunday school of 2,331 members, an employment society, a relief department, a 
periodical club, as well as an unusual number of strictly parish organizations. The 
church has an endowment, and in every way is demonstrating the possibilities of a 
proper conception of the social functions of a church and the use of rational methods 
in Christian work. 
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until a basis be found in some fundamental human relationship 
so independent of the accidents of life as to be capable of 
appealing to all men everywhere and inciting them to greater 
efforts for themselves and a more spontaneous recognition of the 
rights of others. 

It is not at all certain that any single basis of this sort will 
ever be found. Life is so complicated that perhaps social unity 
is as visionary as the fountain of life. But one thing stands true: 
whatever power there may lie in other aspects of human life, 
even a partial social unity will be but a dream to the man who shuts 
his eyes to religion and God. Despite one’s own doubts and the 


apathy of organized Christianity in social reform, wherever there 
is to be a bundle of lives in which the humblest man and woman 
shall be physically and morally safe there must also be the 
all-embracing life of God. And in occidental society, at least, 
this means that the Christian church has a distinct office and 


duty to perform in bringing in greater social unity. 


I. 


One’s faith in the truth of this sweeping statement rests upon 
two facts: first, religion has to do with powers and instincts 
that are not acquired, but are elemental and common to all men; 
and, second, a genuine Christianity makes men incapable of 
isolated life. 

1. Religion is the expression of an elemental, common, and 
therefore unifying factor of human life. 

To unite men, emphasis must be laid upon interests that are 
not mere accidents or accomplishments, but common toall. The 
habits of the man of wealth, his very necessities, are so far 
removed from the habits, and even the luxuries, of the man of 
poverty as to constitute a genuine, and almost insuperable, wall 
of separation. To insist that unity can be made possible for a 
people by teaching them to obey the laws governing the time 
for dinner and the proper style of clothes and the literature one 
should read, is ridiculous. No people has ever become per- 
manently unified on the basis of customs or civilization. Cus- 
toms and civilization are the results of a deeper something 
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in life. Nor is social unity to be found even in a devotion 
to art. Music, painting, sculpture, and other forms of an 
essentially zsthetic life have never succeeded in building up 
a united society. Greece with its arts was more divided 
than even Judea with its refusal to make to itself a graven 
image. The esthetic life is a product, not a source, of social con- 
ditions. When the Romans first conquered Greece, they thought 
they should have a knowledge of Greek music; but a Greek 
orchestra only bored the conquerors, until a centurion divided 
the musicians into two bands and ordered them, as they played, 
to advance toward each other as if in battle. When once this 
was done, the Romans broke forth in loud applause. War they 
knew; music they could appreciate only as it simulated war. 
Perhaps men have grown less frank in the expression of their 
opinions, but, inestimably valuable as is art in all its forms, social 
millennia will never spring from symphony concerts and art exhi- 
bitions. Culture is too much a matter of the individual, too much 
an acquisition. The great elemental things in life are, and always 
have been and always must be, the basis of united social action. 
Within the physical sphere, for example, there is the passion for 
food. A nation rises or dies as one man if starvation be upon it. 
There is the passion for fighting—inherited from a savage past, 
it is true, but something which, as almost nothing else, links 
men together with unbreakable bonds. A little higher is the 
elemental desire to acquire property. From the days of Tyre 
and Sidon this desire has broken across geographical wastes 
and bound people of different races together. There is hardly 
a stronger bond of union than that of commercial interest, and 
commerce rises superior even to the brutal elemental passion for 
war, and demands that there shall be arbitration where formerly 
men rushed headlong into battle. 

But hunger and fighting and the desire for property are not 
the only elements of human life. Besides them and above them 
there are such things as faith, a trust in some power outside 
oneself, the instinct to pray, the belief that in some way the 
world is not the result of a toss-up of chance, and that, once 
made by a God, it has not been abandoned by its Creator. 
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Religious instincts are as elemental as the lust for blood. They 
are not something learned, and so added to life. Religion is 
life —or, perhaps better, is one way of living. This was one of 
the messages of Jesus: to be religious is to live with God as well 
as with men. If one life is natural, so is the other, and if reli- 
gion is one way of living, it can be a bond of lives in so far as it 
calls into action original and essentially human elements. Ignor- 
ing all questions as to the relations of his ancestors with his 
tribal god, the savage in the Pacific islands today kneels at the 
altar of the God whose first messengers he devoured. The man 
of culture bows before God, hesitating perhaps to assent to any 
sharply articulated theology, yet wishing to let his faith find 
expression in deeds, if notin words. The philosopher, who more 
than any other man appreciates the difficulties which lie inherent 
in theistic belief, still sees in religion a philosophy of the whole 
of things, and cannot believe in anything less than a general 
unity lying back of all sensible variety. The root of all this 
belief in each class of men is undoubtedly the same, whatever 
may be the variety in its expression. Were religion the luxury 
of the rich or a necessity of the poor, it would be far otherwise, 
for somewhere the instinct would disappear with creed, and awe 
with knowledge. But as the call to war leads men away from 
the accidents of life, the differences of business and culture and 
station, and binds millionaire and pauper, clubman and cowboy, 
into a regiment, so Christianity, if only it is true to religion, can 
call men from business and daily routine and join them into the 
indivisible kingdom of God. In the broadest sense of the word, 
it is faith that makes social life possible. To make men trust 
God better is to make them more ready to trust men better. To 
make them resemble God in universality of interest is to make 
them more companionable, more eager to do good, less eager to 
succeed through oppression, less isolated and self-centered, more 
intent upon performing duties than upon demanding rights. 
If men are God’s sons, then must they be each other’s brothers. 

2. But such a statement as this leads us directly to the posi- 
tion of Christianity. It is fundamentally a religion, but on its 
social side gains its great centripetal force by the fraternal 
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instincts which it engenders among its followers. There has 
probably been in the history of social agitation no more dynamic 
thought than the Christian teaching as to the divine paternity 
and the consequent human brotherhood. Epictetus with other 
Stoics, it is true, recognized it, but even he could not make it 
dynamic. Christianity itself for hundreds of years failed equally. 
But just as the heart of the strict Calvinist rebelled at his logic 
when it came to the fate of children who died in infancy, so in 
the same proportion as the interest in Christianity has swung 
from metaphysics to its real content has the recognition of a 
common humanity and a universal obligation of the more privi- 
leged to the less privileged found expression in the thought of 
humanity’s sonship to God. It is true that in support of this 
doctrine men have often been exegetically at fault. Jesus him- 
self does not seem to use the parental analogy to express the 
universal relationships of God, but that which we mean by the 
fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man lies in the very 
heart of his teaching, and no man can be said to have found the 
center of Christianity who does not find his life regulated and 
inspired by the thought for which, whether accurately or inaccu- 
rately, the words stand today. 

But, further, the individual Christian, if he approach the ideal 
of Jesus and Paul, is being made into a man who cannot live an 
isolated life. According to the conception of Jesus, to be reli- 
gious is not to depend upon external authority, to limit one’s 
thinking, to perform certain duties, to practice protracted 
deprivation, and to narrow one’s interests and life. On the 
contrary, in his own words, it is to have life and have it 
more abundantly. Whatever help there may be in religious 
rules and regulations he recognized, but, according to his con- 
ception, to live religiously was to live helpfully with men because 
one was living trustfully with God. The divine life in man 
makes altruism instinctive. The Christian dynamic is a faith 
that finds expression in love. The Christian virtues are not’ 
those of the hermit, but of the man who lives among his fellows 
—love, joy, peace, endurance, meekness, self-control, trust- 
worthiness. Not one of these is the outgrowth of education or 
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of degradation, of peculiarly good or peculiarly bad environment. 
All of them alike are the expression of elemental religious 


impulses shared by all men and obtaining reinforcement and 


energy from a God who dwells with all men. This is another of 
the legacies of Jesus: a selfish man cannot be religious. As 
John asks: How dare one say he loves God, whom he has not 
seen, when he fails to love his brother, whom he has seen? He 
must first violate his Christian nature who seeks his own things 
rather than the things of others. The real impulse, the greater 
inclination of Christian life, is outward. The better Christian a 
man is, the less aristocratic and the more fraternal he is. 

And so it is inevitable that as a community is composed of 
men whose lives are filled with the spirit of Jesus it will be 
bound close together. If one may paraphrase the noble saying 
of the church father, society, like man, is by nature Christian ; in 
so far as it is un-Christian it is unnatural and dangerous. An 
irreligious aristocracy gave France the miseries of the old régime; 
an irreligious proletariat gave France the reign of terror; an 
irreligious middle class gave France the massacre of the com- 
munists; an irreligious press is giving her travesties of justice in 
the name of honor. 

But religion primarily is not an affair of a community, but 
of the individuals of a community. And if it be, as one can say 
without cant, that many of society’s ills today spring from irre- 
ligion, to cure them one must work upon the individual life as 
well as the social environment. Regenerate men are the only 
material out of which to construct a regenerate society. Panaceas 
may look more fascinating, are almost sure to be more dramatic, 
than the unheralded production of Christian character. It is 
always easy to leave a Christ bound for Calvary for the untested 
but magnificent promises of a Christ in the wilderness. But there 
is no surer way toward the New Jerusalem than the road of serv- 
ice to one’s fellows made possible and heroic by an overpower- 
ing belief, as instinctive as it is magnificent, in the presence of 
right motives in human hearts, and a consequent unborn but 
developing providential order in human society. To make men 
Christians is to make society unified. 
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It is at this point that we see the social office of the Chris- 
tian church as an embodiment of religion. It is concerned 
in awakening in men instincts which are common to the race, 
and in inducing them to grow into the likeness of its founder, 
Jesus. If it fulfills this office, it is as essential to social unity as 
is the school or the legislature. But its method must be its own. 
Unlike government, it furnishes not the external force for social 
unity, but must stimulate and educate the social instincts in the 
individual life by appealing to the moral and religious nature. 
If it neglects this office, it fails of performing its proper functions 
and will be outgrown—a danger which, if not imminent, is at 
least, to judge from certain phases of modern sociological litera- 
ture, not unexpected by some serious thinkers. 

Thus the nature of its social office determines the ends by 
which the church must work. It is not to take the place of the 
school, or of government, or of institutions of popular amusement. 
Its work, to say the very least, must be codrdinate with that of these 
others, but, if it would be a source of union rather than of disin- 
tegration, it must deal with those elements of human nature that 
find expression in religion. 

1. It must appeal to and stand for life, not philosophy. 

Christianity has always been marked by the two tendencies 
so indispensable for every evolutionary process. On the one 
hand, it has been a cause of disintegration in that it has stimulated 
men to originality and therefore difference in thought. On the 
other hand, it has tended toward unity within the region of com- 
mon religious life. The most casual knowledge of the evolution 
of the Christian centuries corroborates these statements. On the 
one hand are the wars of the theologians, and on the other that 
beautiful unity of Christian spirit which makes it possible for 
Christians of all shades of belief to use the hymns and litanies 
of those with whose teachings they differ. Sometimes the Chris- 
tian church has attempted to make the disintegrating tendency 
integrate, to bring unity into thought by the appeal to authority. 
Practically the earliest reference to the rise of an autocratic bishop 
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patristic literature has preserved for us is in connection with 
the preservation of correctness in doctrine. Indeed, the great 
structure of the Roman church and the growth of the New Tes- 
tament canon are the results of the attempt made by earnest 
men and women in the early Christian centuries to bring men 
into orthodoxy. Protestantism, although originating in a revolt 
against coerced uniformity, and often overemphasizing Christian 
individualism, has itself, within the limits of separate denomina- 
tions, too often attempted likewise the impossible task of accom- 
plishing universal, authoritative orthodoxy. The result of all 
these efforts to reverse the natural workings of Christian 
forces has ultimately been failure. No reform can run long 
against nature. Heresy, like the church, has sprung from the 
blood of its martyrs. But coercion, though it still exists, is 
becoming an anachronism. We are getting to understand 
— though in some quarters very slowly —that a man who differs 
from us in opinion is not of necessity a bad and blasphemous 
man. In the same proportion as each denomination recognizes 
that its work is not to force men to pronounce accurately some 
shibboleth, but to create God-fearing, man-loving, honest lives, 
does it come to insist upon such teachings as are born of universal 
Christian experience rather than of disproportionate emphasis 
upon the interpretation of the Scripture. By endeavoring to 
give men more abundant life rather than a more voluminous 
theology the church will far more than now contribute toward 
denominational unity, and also toward a magnificent Christian 
unity that will not only embrace theological opponents, but 
bind together social classes as well. But for the church to 
attempt to save society by philosophy made over into a theology 
is desperate foolishness. Theology, invaluable, indispensable as 
it is, always has been and always will be a disintegrating force. 
To simplify theology is to help unify society. With all the ’ 
stern realities of uncodrdinated social life pressing in upon Chris- 
tian people, it is suicidal to waste time discussing iota subscripts 
and the calculus of religion. The way of the church to social 
efficiency does not lie through heresy trials. If it would make 
toward unity, its appeal must be to life; and, so far as social 
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significance goes, the church that does not make this appeal is 
dead while it lives. 

And what is true of religious philosophy is just as true of 
any other. Church members may hold different opinions as 
to socialism, monarchy, trusts, prohibition, evolution, and a 
thousand other things, but a church as a social institution is 
concerned with none of them. It must educate its members 
in the principles governing Christian conduct; it must teach 
them to do right at any cost; it must bring them into vital 
relationship with God, that their lives may get something of the 
divine expansion ; and then it must trust them to act freely as 
their own intelligence and judgment dictate. As matters are 
today, with moral and religious teaching barred from the 
schools, with the state rightly but unfortunately held to he 
unconcerned with religion, with colleges and _ universities 
increasingly emphasizing learning and method rather than 
moral discipline, this educative, coérdinating work of the 
Christian church is imperative. It alone can devote itself to 
that side of the elemental humanity which religion represents. 
If it fails in its duty here, not only will individual lives grow 


poorer because imperfectly developed, but the whole struc- 
ture of society will suffer. The most skeptical and most irre- 
ligious of statesmen have recognized the truth of this statement, 
and however much they may have judged their own lives supe- 
rior to the need of the religious motive, they have been anxious 


to maintain the church as an institution for the masses. 

But the church is something more than a deus ex machina, 
and preaching is something more than a terrifying of the masses 
into social order and decency by an appeal to their fear of 
bogies. Religion, I venture to repeat, is a constituent element 
in human life, and, if developed along the lines indicated 
by a real Christianity, produces men who will constitute the 
better environment for which all sociologists plead. I do not 
mean merely that these persons will be active in seeing that 
reforms come to pass. Christian people are thus active despite 
the apathy of certain of their number and the laments of cer- 
tain men whose zeal has made them as unfair as pessimistic. 
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Besides such assistance rendered by Christian people, each 
individual church has a definite social task to perform. It is an 
institution of its neighborhood, and as the world with Christ in 
it is a different thing from the world with Christ out of it, so a 
community, a ward,a neighborhood possessing a genuine church 
is better than it could possibly be without such a church. Social 
environment and public opinion are only other names for men 
and women. As men and women grow purer and more 
generous, and their virtues get socialized in some institution, 
social environment and public opinion must improve. It is 
here that the local church becomes of social importance. | 
not only is producing Christian people, but, if it is properly per 
forming its duty, it is codrdinating, socializing their influence. 
But it must work out from life. It cannot socialize theolo- 
gical opinion. That is an affair of each individual soul. And if 
the church has to do with life, then it must be ready to codérdi- 
nate all the aspects of life. There is a Christianity outside the 
church ; there are customs and institutions made necessary by 
the course of social development; there are other virtues than 
the ecclesiastical. All these must be preserved, not destroyed. 
Jesus gave much of his teaching at dinners. Shall the ideal of 
the church be asceticism, which is but another word for social 
disintegration? Paul preached as he worked at his trade. Shall 
the Christian be taught that life can be split into religion and 
business? Jesus had pity upon the hungry. Shall a church 
neglect the poor in its region—or in any region? This does 
not make it necessary or desirable for a church to identify itself 
with any special political reform. That is not the function of a 
church, but of a state. Let the church cease to be a theological 
lectureship, and, without puzzling men with strange theologies and 
stranger class sympathies, train them in the experience of Chris- 
tian living, and under the guidance of God they will be able as 
individual citizens to devise wise means by which social institu- 
tions and economic conditions and political machinery shall so 
embody the Christian spirit as shall make a Christian society 
less a matter of rhetoric, and Christian living easier for all 


classes. 
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This is not to say that the unity which thus the church 
is to assist in producing will be absolute uniformity. Abso- 
lute similarity in work and character is impossible so long as 
society does not return to primitive savagery. Christianity and 
Christian fellowship are not identical with an immediate aboli- 
tion of social classes. In the present stage of human devel- 
opment it is a part of human nature for men and women of 
similar instincts and occupations to segregate. Only the anar- 
chist plans to destroy social organization, and even he expects 
that after it has been thoroughly disintegrated its individuals 
will recombine in other and, as he believes, better groups. An 
army is a unity, but its very unity is a matter of organization. 
The spirit of Christianity is not that of individualism gone mad. 
What it will accomplish will be, not the destruction of social organ- 
ization, but a social unity in which inevitable economic and even 
social differentiation will be complemented by oneness in spirit. 
Economic classes may remain, but social hatreds must disappear. 
Utopian as this may seem to a society in which competition has 
not yet succumbed to solidarity of interest and the spirit of 
Christian fellowship, the time must come when in some way or 
other, either with or without revolution, wealth and poverty, 
learning and ignorance, as well as all other accidental differ- 
ences, will cease to divide men and prevent the growth of human 
fraternity. What society under such conditions will then 
resemble no man can prophesy. Perhaps these differences them- 
selves may have been largely abolished, although it is not clear 
that the ideal will be reached by any socialistic program. But, 
however or whenever attained, it will be seen that Christianity 
has had the largest réle in its accomplishment. Social unity is 
a fellowship in life, not in opinion or vocation, and nowhere 
do human lives so readily, so finally, enter into fellowship as 
before the altar of a God who has been revealed as Father by a 
Son of Man. 

2. And this brings us to the heart of the whole matter, as 
far as the church is concerned. God is the correlative of religion. 
One cannot develop, or even appeal to, the religious instincts 
of man sanely or healthfully except by showing how they may 
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find satisfaction in his God. To attempt to satisfy a religious 
longing by a phrase or by a philosophy or by high-class amuse- 


ments is to give men a stone when they have asked for bread. 
The church is something more than one among many social 
institutions. It is society’s priest—that which mediates God to 
a race that can but does not worship. If religion is to play any 
part in the accomplishment of social unity, God must be treated 


seriously,and men must be bound together by being bound to him. 

Religious thought has lately been marked by an insistence 
upon the immanence of God in nature; whereas he was once 
thought of as transcendent, and to be brought over into nature 
only through some bold anthropomorphism, we are now getting 
glimpses of a God who is always with us, whose will does not 
push the planets in their courses, but who is in some true sense 
force itself. It is hard tc believe that such a philosophy any 
more than any other exhausts reality, and it is not yet demon- 
strable that God and matter are the same substance. But this 
new thought of God satisfies the religious wants, and the 
unimaginable stretch of space seems less fearful as one thinks 
that God is present wherever his will acts. 

But for some of us, men and women are more important 
than the stars. Dare we think that God is as much in humanity 
as in heavenly space? If the thunder is still his voice, can that 
voice also be heard in the succession of empires, the rise of 
social classes, the whole sweep of social evolution? Or is God 
only a convenient name for the social mind, and is the materialism 
which in physical science is passing from atheism to agnosticism 
to be intrenched in sociology ? 

All the logic of the schools cannot prevent a theist from 
believing that if God bein nature he must also be in human- 
ity; that whatever he be in one part of his universe, that he 
must be in another; that he who keeps the universe from tumb- 
ling into chaos is also watching over every Zion and keeping 
every Israel. 

Nor can such a God care only for politics and war. Shall he 
be a God of armies and not a God of labor unions and corpo- 
rations? Shall he be a God of battle and not a God of strikes? 
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And if no such distinction is possible, then the man who prayed 
for victory in war may pray for fraternity in peace, and the 
church that insists upon religion as a social bond must also 
preach a God whose presence gives efficacy to every effort 
toward the silencing of social discontent, who is himself the 
inspiration of all social as well as individual effort. Social 
reform needs reinforcement at just this point. It is not enough 
to clean up the slums, to build schoolhouses with playgrounds, 
to appoint boards of arbitration. All these and countless other 
reforms, provided only they are not reforms against nature, are 
necessary and invaluable. But what promise is there in them of 
a completed social evolution? In addition to reform, men need to 
feel that there is something more powerful making for social 
peace than even regenerate men in a new environment. That 
something isaGod. Only he must be no fate that sits and grins 
at human misery, but one who is the guardian of widows and 
orphans, who knows our human needs, and who can so work upon 
the hearts of men that they shall turn from injustice to justice 
and from selfishness to love. 

I know the response likely to be made to this. It is a 
return to the faith of childhood, and that for men is very diffi- 
cult. It is easy to see God in the calculable, impersonal course 
of sun and comet, but it is tragically hard to see him in the eco- 
nomic world in which one struggles. One may even be indifferent 
as to whether God really works in the law of gravitation; but 
what if he be said to work in Gresham’s law or the iron law of 
wages? It is easier, then, to fall back on social psychology and 
leave God to the theologian. 

But, none the less, there are the facts of social evolution, and, 
despite its own questions, the church must take up its Master’s 
work, and, while it teaches men to be kind and helpful, it must 
also insist that they can believe in a God that still loves and 
reigns; who in the last analysis is the basis of social law—the 


One who will give men the kingdom. 


Times change, but man and God and faith survive, With 
many a David mad to wrest from some unwilling Nabal the 
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wealth he holds to be his by equity, if not by law; with many a 
Nabal clinging to privilege and monopoly he is too blind to see 
are another’s quite as much as his own; out from our storm-and- 
stress period, we, too, believe that humanity is something more 
than selfishness and that life is more than meat. But we need 
to be taught that religion is social as well as individualistic ; 
that from the union of lives alone there can result safety and 
peace; and that the bundle into which lives are to be bound 
must be the life of God. Only the church that sets before itself 
this social service is working in the spirit of its Master; it alone 


really appreciates its responsibility in converting society into the 


kingdom of God. 
SHAILER MATHEWS. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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THE MODEL PUBLIC BATH AT BROOKLINE. 


THE new public bath of Brookline, Mass., is a noteworthy 
and unique institution. It bears the distinction of being the 
first municipal, all-the-year-round bathing establishment in the 
United States having swimming facilities as well as cleanliness 
baths. It is a model institution, for it embodies in its construc- 
tion and management many suggestive features for other cities 
and towns looking to the same wise provision for the people. 
Brookline has shown what an inland town can do to offset the 
disadvantages of having no water frontage. It has proved that 
a public bath can be erected which will be patronized by every 
class. It has further demonstrated the feasibility of making 
the art of swimming more generally acquired, and it has estab- 
lished the fact that by a small fee a public bath can be made 
almost, if not entirely, self-supporting. 

The proposition to establish a public bath was first presented 
at a town meeting in 1895, when a committee of three was 
authorized to proceed in the matter. This committee was com- 
posed of Dr. H. Lincoln Chase, agent of the board of health ; 
Mr. James B. Hand, formerly connected with the same board, 
and Miss Martha Edgerly, of the board of trustees of the poor. 
The best points in all baths, home and foreign, were utilized by 
the architect, Mr. F. Joseph Untersee, of Brookline, the finished 
structure costing $40,000, exclusive of the land. 

The bath is centrally located near the railroad station and 
close to the finely equipped new high school. It faces the 
principal public playground. The handsome building is in T- 
shape, with 86 feet front and a depth of 129 feet, its materials 
being water-struck brick and limestone. The head-house has a 
handsome main entrance in the center, and contains a vestibule, 
hall, and waiting-room, with office for attendants, the last being 
supplied with cupboards for bathing suits and towels. On the 
left, as one enters, is the room for private bathing, fitted up with 
three tubs and six Gegenstrém showers, with room for more. 
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The size of each rain-bath is 4 X 4, with a dressing alcove of the 
same dimensions. On the right is the swimming-school room, 
28 X 26, containing a swimming tank, 10 X 24, which varies in 
depth from 2% to 4 feet. This room has also a rain-bath and 
six double dressing-rooms. The rain-baths are all of the Gegen- 
strém pattern, which permits the bather to regulate the tempera- 
ture of the water to suit himself. 

Doors at either side of the superintendent's office admit to 
the main part of the building, which contains the natatorium and 
spectators’ gallery. Theapartment is 48 feet wide, 99 feet long, 
and 32 feet high to the apex of the vaulted ceiling. This splen 
did hall is finely lighted by arched and gable windows on the 
three sides, and a large skylight, 15 X 52. The flooring is all of 
artificial stone. The tank is 80 X 26 and has an average of 4% 
feet of water. A heavy brass guard-rail is placed at the 
edge of the tank, having marble cuspidors at regular inter- 
vals. Steps of Tennessee marble lead into the water at the four 
corners. 

A very suggestive feature consists in having 42 dressing- 
rooms around the tank, with passageways, 3 feet 6 inches, on 
either side. This special arrangement (to be found only in the 
best and most recently equipped bathing establishments of the 
continent) has many advantages. Among them are the con- 
venience of keeping clean the inner passageway around the 
tank, the better ventilation of the dressing-rooms, and better 
order among the bathers. The inner passageway next the 
tank is used only by patrons in swimming costumes, and the 
outer for entrance and exit. In the center south end of the hall 
are three rain-baths, and two additional ones are located at 
each side of the north end, all being provided with foot-baths. 
These are used for the preliminary cleansing bath, which is 
required before the bather is allowed to go into the swimming 
tank. 

The large swimming tank, like the small instruction tank, is 
lined with white glazed brick on the sides, but the floors are 
covered with light adamantine mosaic, as bricks would be too 
slippery. This lining is visible through the perfect transparency 
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of the water, making a remarkably dainty bath. One may 
venture to say that the construction of these swimming tanks 
could not be improved. 

A very important feature of the Brookline bath is the heating 
of the water and the floors, to which considerable thought and 
ingenuity has been applied. The disadvantages of other swim- 
ming baths inhere in the fact that the water is generally of 
varying temperature because of the natural tendency of warmer 
water to rise to the surface. Ordinary methods of steam injec- 
tion were out of the question because of the noise and the 
danger from the pipes. By the system devised, the water inthe 
tanks, taken from the public water supply, is constantly changing ; 
yet the standard temperature, from 75 to 80° F., is easily main- 
tained. A four-inch supply pipe from the city main was brought 
in from the street and around the side of the tank to the farther 
end, where water is admitted at the bottom. Five Y-branches in 
the supply pipe (into each of which a steam condenser with a 
valve was screwed) regulate the temperature of the water flow- 
ing into the tank. Entering at slow velocity, the warm water is 
expected to spread and rise to the surface as it passes down to 
the opposite end. When the tank is full, water is drawn from 
the bath at the street end and at the bottom by a No. § pulso- 
meter, thus thoroughly mixing the stratum that would otherwise 
remain on the surface; steam is then forced around the supply 
pipe, the street connection being closed, and the temperature of 
the tank is equably maintained. Impurities, if present, are con- 
stantly swept from the surface of the water by a superficial cur- 
rent from a large copper gargoyle (a dolphin carrying the infant 
Neptune) at one end of the tank. Steam-pipes passing under 
the main hall keep warm the stone floors of the dressing-rooms 
and corridors. 

Two horizontal tubular boilers in the front basement furnish 
the steam to heat the entire building. The spectators’ gallery 
(also used as a running track) is reached by a stairway from the 
entrance hall, which also conducts the visitor to the handsome 
club-rooms lately fitted up in the second story of the head- 
house. 
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The building also contains a steam laundry for suits and 
towels, toilet-rooms, and every modern convenience, including a 
hair-drying room for women. 

In the management of the institution those in charge have 
found, in two years’ experience, that the fee system not only 
promotes self-respect, but also decorum and good order, and 
helps to make the bath self-supporting. The bathing charge, 
which includes provision of suit, soap, and towel, ranges from 5 
cents during the day to 10, 15, and 25 cents in the evening. The 
fee for non-residents is 25 and 50 cents. About 46,000 baths 
were taken last year, at a net cost tothe town for maintenance of 
$3,000, which will be greatly reduced this year. About 12,000 
baths were free, for on two days in the week no charge is made. 
Most of the time the use of the natatorium is free to school chil- 
dren. It is an interesting fact that, though swimming instruc- 
tion is not absolutely compulsory, it is now a part of the regular 
school curriculum in Brookline, and the expense, $500, is defrayed 
from the school funds. Three experienced teachers of swimming 
are employed by the town, who use the Prussian method of pole 
and belt. During the past year 6,130 swimming baths, with or 
without instruction, were taken by pupils of the Brookline public 
schools. A large number of these were taught to swim, and it is 
expected that eventually most of the school children will learn 
to swim sufficiently well to save their own lives if in danger, and 
possibly those of others. The impulse given to the noble art of 
swimming extends beyond the immediate vicinity. A consider- 
able number of Wellesley college girls and of students from the 
Boston Normal School of Gymnastics patronize the Brookline 
natatorium. Two flourishing clubs, the Brookline Swimming Club 
and the Brookline High-School Swimming Association, are the 
immediate outcome of the building of the bath. 

The rules and regulations issued by the management appear 
to be the embodiment of hygienic science and common-sense. 
Bathing suits of material without nap and of fast colors only are 


permitted. Persons who are in the least indisposed are denied 
the use of the bath. Every bather is given five minutes fora 
warm shower-bath with soap before entering the swimming tank. 
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The maximum time for a swim is thirty minutes. Spitting into 
the water is forbidden, as is also the use of tobacco in the build- 
ing. Bathers are given wise instructions asto health. They are 
directed to keep moving in the water, to dress and undress 
promptly, and after bathing to take a brisk walk in the open air. 
Taken all together, the Brookline institution, as a combined 
recreative and cleanliness bath, is defending the sound sentiment 
engraved over its door: ‘‘The health of the people is the begin- 
ning of happiness.”’ 
J. A. STEWarT. 
BosTon, Mass. 
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SOCIAL CONTROL. XIV 
EDUCATION. 


THE hackneyed metaphors, ‘“potter’s clay,’’ “wax tablet,” 
“bent twig,’’ “tender osier,’’ and other images used for child- 
hood are so many ways of emphasizing its high suggestibility. 
The mark of the young mind is an absence of fixed habits, of 
stubborn volitions, of persistent ways of acting. The staunch 
personality that can plow through counter-suggestions as 
tremorless as an iron-clad in a flight of arrows we look for only 
in the adult. The child gradually builds it as a worm builds its 


worm-cast —out of material taken in from without. And this 


original dependence on surroundings holds true alike of martyr 
and of milksop, of moral hero and of weakling. They differ only 
in their power to form fixed habits. ‘The ethical life itself, the 
boy’s, the girl’s conscience is born in the stress of the conflicts 


of suggestion, born right out of his imitative hesitations.’’* Not 
long ago it was the fashion to magnify heredity and belittle sur- 
roundings. But the close study of infancy has shown that much 
we charged to blood is really dueto example. The close mental 
and moral resemblances to parents are largely the result of imita- 
tion. ‘Heredity does not stop with birth; it is then only 
beginning.”* ‘Under limitations of heredity” the child “ makes 
up his personality . . . . by imitation out of the ‘copy’ set in the 
actions, temper, emotions, of the persons who build around him 
the social inclosure of his childhood.”3 He “reflects the whole 
system of influences coming to stir his sensibilities. And just 
in as far as his sensibilities are stirred, he imitates, and forms 
habits of imitating; and habits ?—they are character!"’* 

Now, this early suggestibility, which has become so huge and 
pregnant a fact to the psychology of today, has always been 
more ore less clearly apprehended by thinkers. For upon this 

'J. M. BALDWIN, Mental Development in the Child and the Race, p. 360. 

*/bid., p. 361. 3 [bid., p. 357. 4 Jbid., p. 358. 
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and this only rests the time-honored policy of founding social 
order on a system of education. 

Most, though not quite all, of the moral possibilities that lie 
in education are bound up in some way or other with the power 
of suggestion. There is, first of all, the training received in 
school or on playground from mingling with other children on 
a footing of equality. ‘ All the ways of men,” says Goldsmith, 
‘are practiced in a public school in miniature.” In this micro- 
cosm the too obstreperous ego gets a wholesome dressing down. 
There is formed a habit of moderating one’s claims, of respecting 
others’ rights, and of hitting upon those moral solutions known as 
‘justice,’ which is most precious for the larger society of the 
adult. Closely related to this is the training to self-control and 
the habit of obedience to an external law which are given by a 
good school discipline. Another gain lies in the partial substi- 
tution of the teacher for the parent as the model upon which the 
child forms itself. Copy the child will, and the advantage of 
giving him his teacher instead of his father to imitate is that the 
former is a picked person, while the latter is not. Childhood is, 
in fact, the heyday of personal influence. The position of the 
teacher gives him prestige, and the lad will take from him sugges- 
tions that the adult will accept only from rare and splendid 
personalities. The committing of education to superior persons 
lessens our dependence on magnetic men. It is a way of 
economizing Savonaroia or Wesley or Phillips Brooks. 

We must allow an effect to the continual impact of precept. 
Whether as the master’s exhortation, as oft-quoted injunction, 
as memorized text, or as schoolroom motto, a persistent sugges- 
tion as to conduct, provided it really strike the attention and be 
brought home by illustration and instance, ought to count for 
something. The mere droning or dinning of maxims is perhaps 
vain, but that which is really saught certainly tends to sink in. 
The present contempt for such direct methods of impressing the 
will is an accident, due to the fact that the reigning skepticism 
usually cuts for the man the bands in which precept has bound 
the child. Let us not forget that the immemorial device of 
stationary societies to preserve their ancient order has been to 
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make certain traditional wisdom the sole subject of study. The 
mere learning by rote of Analects, or Vedas, or Koran, or Thorah 
has been for thousands of years not unjustly deemed of great 
effect in molding character and fixing habits of thought. 

Again, education can give that direction to a child’s likes and 
dislikes, enthusiasms and scorns, which will lead to the adoption 
of a desired ideal. The born teacher is able to kindle zeal at 
the right flame and “fix the generous purpose in the breast.”’ 


In poetry, song, religion, national history, legend, fable, and fairy 


tale are imbedded seizing characters which draw down love or 
hate according to the way in which they are presented. In the 
soul of the pupil the subtle and innocent Jesuitry of the school- 
master is thus able to weld feelings to ideas in ways which that 
pupil will never discover later on. 

Finally, it is possible to fix in the plastic child mind prin- 
ciples upon which, later, may be built a huge structure of practical 
consequence. For thus out of sight in the impressions of child- 
hood lie the foundations of many a man’s theory of conduct and 
philosophy of life. Undoubtedly when reason is fully active the 
man revises his beliefs, tearing down the hastily run up struc- 
tures of youth and building anew. But, while dislodging stone 
after stone that has been laid in the mortar of bad logic, he 
rarely disturbs the deep concrete foundation that, clinging to the 
bedrock of his mind with the grip of early suggestion, seems to 
be a part of his very self. Building on some early moral or 
intellectual prejudice such as the divine government, the harmony 
of public and private interests, the coincidence of virtue and 
happiness, the sacredness of law, the dignity of magistrates, 
society is able to get the individual on its side almost for nothing. 
It is this planting of seed ideas Callicles had in mind when he 
says (Plato’s Gorgias): ‘‘ We take the best and strongest from 
their youth upward and tame them like young lions —charming 
them with the sound of the voice and saying to them that with 
equality they must be content, and that the equal is the honor- 
able and just.” 

Thus and thus can education help in “ breaking in’’ the colt 
to the harness. But education is far from being always and 
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everywhere a moral instrument. True, it does not follow the 
preferences of the child: it is always provided. But if it is pro- 
vided by the parent, it will reflect the parent’s desire to fit his 
child for practical life, to equip him for success in the struggle 
for existence. If education is provided by a sect, it will reflect 
the zeal of the sect to fit for eternal life, to equip the soul for 
salvation. Finally, if it is provided by society, it will reflect 
the desire of society to fit for soctal life. While these dis- 
tinctions are real enough, the purposes may blend somewhat. 
The parent comes to prize good character as a means to getting 
on, while the state finds that one way to lessen law-breaking is 
to equip its children to earn a living. Moreover, the parent may 
be held responsible for the education he provides, as when he is 
commanded : “Thou shalt teach them [ your children | the words 
of the law, speaking of them when thou sittest in thine house and 
when thou walkest by the way, when thou liest down and when 
thou risest up. And thou shalt write them upon the doorposts of 
thine house and upon thy gates” (Deut. 11: 18-20). Or the sect 
may, as in the case of Magi, Brahmans, or Churchmen, become 
virtually a social organ. If we regard as undoubted engine of 
social control only that school education which is provided gra- 
tuitously for all children by some great social organ, then this 
engine has not always been set in motion. There are, indeed, 
several factors which condition the appearance of a free public 
education, 

Stage of social development is one. When society is still 
patriarchal and the commonwealth reposes on families, educa- 
tion remains the appanage of the parent. Heads of families 
being the authors and mainstays of social order, moral education 
may, as in old Israel, Homeric Greece, early Rome, Persia, and 
China, be readily committed to their care. When, as in military 
Sparta, social existence is staked on the fidelity and prowess of 
the individual man, the state thrusts the parent to one side and 
imposes a discipline of its own. There seems, too, to be an 
inverse relation between force and education, between direct and 
indirect methods of control. Rome, strong in lictors and legions, 
ignored education. The Jews, backward in political organization 
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or dispersed among alien races, must needs impose the yoke of 
their law by school and synagogue rather than by scourge and 


prison. 

A third factor is the intelligence and self-consciousness of 
society. The schooling of the young is a long-headed device 
to promote order, and does not get adopted till the group 
becomes aware of its task and its resources. At first it is the 
rare thinker who sees anything in it, and his arguments do not 
always prevail. Down to the Reformation only the Greek 
philosophers and the Jewish rabbis had set forth the possibilities 
of education in respect to social order. Men trust the police- 
man and the priest sooner than the pedagogue. To collect little 
plastic lumps of human dough from private households and shape 
them on the social kneading-board exhibits a faith in the power 
of suggestion which few peoples ever attain to. And so it hap- 
pens that now, when the rdéle of the priest in the social economy 
seems drawing to an end, the réle of the schoolmaster appears to 
have just begun. The technique of belief and religion has been 
understood for thousands of years; but the technique of educa- 
tion is the discovery of yesterday —or, better yet, tomorrow. 

The aims that have dominated the historical systems of edu- 
cation have not been dictated solely by society’s instinct of self- 
preservation, but reflect other paramount social needs as well. 

The informing purpose of the earlier types of education — 
Egypt, India, China, Israel—was the shaping of human pulp in 
a rigid traditional mold. The means of reconciling order with 
progress were not then understood or discussed. In existing 
institutions it was not possible to part the essential from the acci- 
dental. The only fabric that men could conceive of was the 
existing one, and hence social stability seemed bound up with 
conservatism. Immovable these civilizations were certainly not, 
but their slow secular drift had little to do with conscious 
change. Education, therefore, consisted in so hypnotizing the 
young with the ancient lore that free exercise of the mind on 
religious, ethical, or political matters should be impossible. 
They were to be stung and paralyzed with tradition, thrown into 
a mental catalepsy by exclusive contact with sacred books and 
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classics edited, interpreted, and, perhaps, even doctored by a 
priestly caste. To make men torpid and peaceable by making 
them resigned, to get them to accept the social system as they 
accept the order of nature, to clothe law and religion with such 
prestige that the individual, unable to see over them or around 
them, bows the head submissively — such were the aims of early 
education. 

In Greece conflicting tendencies were at work. In Sparta 
the state was a great educational institution, and warrior-citizens 
were deliberately turned out according to pattern. ‘At seven 
years Spartan children,” says Plutarch, ‘‘ were enrolled in certain 
companies and classes, where they all lived under the same 
order and discipline, doing their exercises and taking their play 
together. Of these he who showed the most conduct and cour- 
age was made captain. They had their eyes always upon him, 
obeyed his orders, and underwent patiently whatever punish- 
ment he inflicted ; so that the whole course of their education 
was one continued exercise of a ready and perfect obedience.” * 

In Athens there was no state system, and the child was edu- 
cated primarily for himself. The profound and just reflections of 
the philosophers on the réle that early suggestion might play in the 
control apparatus of society? never gave directicn to Athenian 
education. But while social order had little help from the 
school, Athens gave birth to noble ideals of personal develop- 
ment, which have been the guiding stars of liberal minds ever 
since. Rome throughout her history showed a strange apathy in 
respect to education. The fact that the wholesome, character- 
forming home training of the child did not give way to schools 
until Roman power had become consolidated suggests that Rome 
put her trust in physical force rather than in ideas. 

The Christian church, rapt by mystical visions, gave, at first, 
little heed to anything but soul-saving. When, later, much the 
same blood coursed in the veins of the church and the world, 
she settled down into a useful, though somewhat unmanageable, 
social organ engaged in the establishing of order with tools of 

*PLUTARCH’S Lycurgus. 

*PLaTo, Laws, VI, § 766; Protagoras, p. 147. 
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a peculiar edge and a strange temper. During the Middle Ages 
state and church roughly divided the work of control, the one 
monopolizing the direct, the other the indirect means. The 
contrast of coercion and influence was symbolized in the maxim 
that the state has to do with the body, the church with the 
soul. 

Under this arrangement the education of the young fell to 
the church. The clergy were granted a legal monopoly, and no 
lay teaching was allowed. But this was, after all, only a slen- 
der strand in the work of thechurch. Armed with other-world 
terrors she grappled boldly with the adult mind, and chose to 
preach rather than to teach. It mattered little that, at best, the 
poor were instructed in the catechism and the rudiments of reli- 
gion. If not by schools, then by her worship and ceremonial, 
the church managed to indoctrinate with her beliefs. The deli- 
cate art of creating in the child, by means of skillful suggestions, 
a lasting bias for the good, and a rooted prejudice in favor of 
righteousness, remained for later thinkers to discover. 

The fate of higher education in the Middle Ages shows how 
loth is society to treat even the teaching of adults as a private 
affair. The early aggregations of masters and scholars at Paris 
and Oxford and Bologna came near to affording an open mar- 
ket for instruction. But the free dealing of the buyers and 
sellers of teaching was soon meddled with, and, by hook or 
crook, a regulative finger was laid on the windpipe of learning. 
By bulls, charters, or “licenses to teach,” the old university 
which had originated independently alike of the civil and the 
papal authority was brought under the central organs of control. 
Moreover, the university itself became a close corporation, fitted 
in due time by its timid sense of responsibility and its conserva- 
tive temper to become a pillar of order. 

With the Reformation the elementary schools received a 
prodigious impulse. From the advent of the reformers dates 
primary instruction in Scotland, Switzerland, Sweden, and Prot- 
estant Germany. The schools were necessary to Protestantism, 
for they stiffened private judgment against the authority of tra- 
dition. The appeal to the Bible as interpreted by the individual 
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conscience was a barren mockery unless the people knew how 
to read. 

The same century saw the rise of a secondary education, 
based on the Greek and Latin classics. Perfected by the Jesuits 
and imitated by the rest of the world, this classical training, 
which reigned until this century and has only slowly been dis- 
lodged from its seats, is a most interesting device of control 
over the middle and ruling classes. Fora pyramidal society 
putting a severe strain on obedience the safest and best educa- 
tion is one that wears away the energy of youth in mental gym- 
nastics, directs the glance toward the past, cultivates the 
memory rather than the reason, gives polish rather than power, 
encourages acquiescence rather than inquiry, and teaches to 
versify rather than to think. It is natural that teachers in meet- 
ing such requirements should construct a system that favors the 
humanities rather than the sciences, literature and language 
rather than history, and the forms of literature rather than the 
substance. 

The great democratic upheavals changed again the aim of 
education. The old preoccupation with the other life disap- 
peared before the political purpose. Thinkers flaming with gen- 
erous wrath at the parasitism of the upper orders demanded 
enlightenment as a means of arming the people against their 
despoilers. ‘‘No people in a state of civilization,” said Jeffer- 
son, ‘‘can stay ignorant and free.” Schools alone render the 
people ‘the safe, as they are the only legitimate, guardians of 
their liberty.”” This origin in revolt gave the public education 
of France and America that almost exclusively intellectual cast 
which it still retains. While latterly this political motive is 
dying away, the successful working of democratic government 
is making ever greater demands upon the intelligence of the 
common man, and the disposition to educate for citizenship at 
the public expense is ever more marked.* 


*“ So long as the direction of man’s institutional life was in the hands of one or 
the few, the need for a wide diffusion of political intelligence was not strongly felt. 
The divine right of kings found its correlative in the diabolical ignorance of the 
masses. There was no educational ideal, resting upon a social and political neces- 
sity, that was broad enough to include the whole people. But the rapid widening of 
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But the newer policy in this matter has not been shaped 
wholly by self-interest. Humanitarian sentiment is certainly a 
factor in the perfecting of schools, and socialism comes in at 
the end of the century to push on what democracy started. 
Contending in the social mind with the motives of utility is the 
generous ideal of an education at the public expense aiming at a 
free and harmonious personal development for all. For this old 
Greek vision is, in a way, the only solution of the difficulty of 
our time. The old societies dreaded change. So they sought 
to run each generation into conventional molds, and were wor- 
ried if any traces of individuality still remained. Our western 
societies, on the other hand, have embraced the idea of progress 
and made it a part of their tradition. In the faith that the 
present will be surpassed they would prepare their youth to 
initiate, or at least welcome, progress. Hence they have thrown 
away their rigid molds. For them, as for the Athenians, there 
remains no satisfying ideal of education save the fullest devel- 
opment, in body and spirit, of every child within the state. 

Nevertheless, we should go very far wrong to suppose that 
the systematic employment of instruction for the purposes of 


control has, in any wise, been neglected in modern educational 


policies. Amid the stress of new aims—political, civic, ideal — 


the strictly practical object of promoting morality and order by 
means of teaching has not been thrust aside or forgotten. The 
avowal that free education is an economical system of police 
sounds rather brutal in this smooth-spoken age. It shocks the 
public and chills teachers. But now and then the cat is let out 
of the bag. Swift declared that “all nations have agreed in the 
necessity of a strict education which consisted in the observance 
of moral duties.” Burke regarded a religious education as ‘the 
cheap defense of nations.” Napoleon said frankly: ‘It is 
the basis of sovereignty has changed all that. No deeper conviction pervades the 
people of the United States and of France, who are the most aggressive exponents of 
democracy, than that the preservation of liberty under the law, and of the institu- 
tions that are our precious possession and proud heritage, depends upon the intelli- 
gence of the whole people. It is on this unshakable foundation that the argument 
for public education at public expense really rests."— N. M. BUTLER, 7he Meaning of 
Education, pp. 108-9. 
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impossible, indeed, to remain long in the present state of things, 
since everyone may now set up a shop for education, as he 
would a shop for broadcloth.”* “I feel called upon to organize 
a system of education for the new generation, such that both 
political and moral opinions may be duly regulated thereby.”’* 
“It seems to me that the special and the private schools ought 
all to be united, and brought under the cognizance of the educa- 
tion corps, which body ought to be so constituted as to have 
under its eye every child from the age of nine years.”3 And 
this “corps” was to be ‘‘an order, not of Jesuits whose head 
resides at Rome, but of Jesuits whose sole ambition shall be to 
make themselves useful, and who shall have no interest separated 
from that of the public.”"* Webster, in his Plymouth oration, 
said: “By general instruction we seek as far as possible to 
purify the whole atmosphere, to keep good sentiments upper- 
most, and to turn the strong current of feeling and opinion, as 
well as the censures of the law and the denunciations of religion, 
against immorality and crime.’’ Elsewhere he terms the public 
schools ‘‘a wise and liberal system of police, by which property 
and the peace of society are secured.” In Macaulay’s view, 
“whoever has a right to hang has a right to educate.” ‘The 
gross ignorance of the common people is a principal cause of 
danger to our persons and property. Therefore it is the duty of 
the government to take care that the common people shall not 
be grossly ignorant.”” ‘By some means government must pro- 
tect persons and property. If you take away education, what 
means do you leave? ... . You leave guns and bayonets, 
stocks and whipping-posts, treadmills, solitary cells, penal colo- 


nies, gibbets.” 5 

There are some to whom the spectacle of the modern secu- 
lar state carefully and deliberately disengaging its vitai interests 
from the ancient body of beliefs, to which they have so long 
been attached,® recalls the reckless song in Faust, “Jch habe 


*PELET, Napoleon in Council, p. 206. 
* /bid., p. 199. 3 [bid., p. 209. 4 Jbid., p. 200. 
5 Speech on Education, April 18, 1847. 


See PEARSON, National Life and Character, chap. iv. 
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mein’ Sache auf nichts gestellt.”’ But,in truth, these Cassandras 
see only a part of what is going on. The ebb of religion is only 
half a fact, the other half is the high tide of education. While 
the priest is leaving the civil service the schoolmaster is coming 
in. As the state shakes itself loose from the church it reaches 
out for the school. Step by step with disestablishment of 
religion proceeds the establishment of education; so that today 
the moneys, public or private, set apart for schools and univer- 
sities far surpass the medieval endowments of abbeys and sees. 
Meanwhile we are in the era of educational monstrosities 
born of the unnatural union of church and school. In the 
countries where the state has founded the elementary school 
every conceivable compromise between the old and the new can 
be found. We find religious instruction given as part of the 
regular curriculum; given during school hours, but by an out- 
sider; given outside of school hours, but within the school 
building; given apart from the school, but paid for with school 
funds. In quantity likewise there is every gradation. We find 
religious instruction ad libitum; instruction in stated subjects, 
such as Bible, catechism, and sacred history; instruction solely 
in the Bible; no formal instruction, but simply religious exer- 
cises; no exercise save the reading of the Bible without com- 
ment. We find state-aided church schools, elementary public 
schools with compulsory religious instruction, religious instruc- 
tion save at special request, religious instruction only at special 
request. What are these but so many stages in the emergence 
of the chick from the shell? The fact that there are all these 
stations on the road to emancipation, and the fact that the 
school, having reached one station, never goes back to an earlier 
one, are of profound significance. They reveal, underneath the 
medley of systems, an almost world-wide drift from religion 
toward education as the method of indirect social restraint. 
This is not all. In most cases the teaching in the common 
school has been given an intellectual bias, not because anybody 
demanded it, but because the sects, in their mutual jealousy, 
have gradually canceled out of public education nearly every 


atom of religious instruction. That this has come more by 
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accident than by design does not help the fact that the school has 
thereby lost much of the character-forming power that originally 
gave it a claim on society. It has become less an instrument of 
social control than an aid to individual success. Not that intel- 
lectual education is without a moral value. 

By giving men a clearer view of their true interests it contributes largely 
to the proper regulation of life; by opening a wide range of new and healthy 
interests it diverts them from much vice; by increasing their capacity for 
fighting the battle of life it takes away many temptations, though it undoubt- 
edly creates and strenghtens some; and it seldom fails to implant in the 
character serious elements of discipline and self-control." 

But this is not enough. Something more massive is needed 
as a breakwater against vice and crime and that moral decay 
which is worse than either. In India, Japan, France, Italy, 
Switzerland, the United States, Canada, and Australia there are 
complaints that the school is not doing all it might do. In view 
of the decay of faith and the inexorable eviction of religious 
teaching from the school the cry goes up for a secular civic and 
moral education that shall effectively minister to peace and 
order. 

Just what shape this new education will take no one can say. 
Some things, however, are certain. It will not be merely one 
more branch of study like ethics or civics. It will not be an 
intellectual system with bad metaphysics instead of theology as 
its corner-stone. It will not consist in the droning of moral 
abstractions. It will begin early. It will give great scope to 
the personal influence of the teacher. It will be realistic, and its 
starting-point will be the facts of personal and social life. It 
will form moral prepossessions rather than intellectual preju- 
dices. It will strive ‘‘to store up moral power in good habits.”’ 
It will seek not so much to fix certain principles by authority as 
to directly suggest actions and feelings and modes of viewing 
conduct. 

In this attempt there will be, at first, much to call forth laughter 
—or tears. Only few teachers have the gift of personal influence ; 
the rest must learn with awkwardness and stumbling. In time 
character-forming will be understood and taught to the teaching 


*Lecky, Democracy and Liberty, Vol. U, p. 63. 
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craft. Still it may always have in it something of the fine art— 
something beyond the reach of ordinary persons. For a while 
the results on the young will not compare favorably with those 
of the old religious education. But it took the Jesuits a long 
time to perfect an education in the interests of the church; so 
let us not begrudge the time to perfect an education in the 
interests of society. 

And let those who rebel at this prospect be reminded that 
the only alternative is to go back to state churches and church 
schools. A state educational machine with its semi-military 
organization of little children, its overriding of individual bent 
and preference, its appeals to head instead of heart, its rational 
morality, its colorless and jejune text-books, its official cult of 
ethical and civic principles, its cold-blooded fostering of patriot- 
ism, is far from attractive. But its unloveliest features seem 
comely, compared with the harsh and forbidding traits of a state 
church. 

The near coalescence of physical and spiritual forces in the 
modern state may well inspire certain misgivings. When we 
note the enormous resources and high centralization of a first- 
class educational system; when we consider that it takes forcible 
possession of the child for half the time during its best years, 
and submits the creature to a uniform curriculum, devised more 
and more with reference to its own aims and less and less with 
reference to the wishes of the parent ; when we consider that the 
democratic control of this formidable engine affords no guaran- 
tee that it wil! not be used for empire over minds, we may well 
be apprehensive of future developments. The chief security for 
spiritual freedom under this educating modern state seems to lie 
in the vigor of other spiritual associations lying over against the 
state to check it and redress the balance. The “free church in 
the free state,’ the press, the organization of science, the republic 
of letters, the voluntary cultural associations—these forbid the 
undue ascendancy of the control organization of society. 

EpWARD ALSwoRTH Ross. 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY, 
California. 
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THE RACE-PRESERVATION DOGMA. 


life abounds, one of the most deeply rooted in the minds of 

men in general, and of philosophers in particular, is the dogma 

of the preservation of the species. It is usually taken for granted, 

as an axiomatic truth, that the perpetuation of the race is the 

supreme object of all organic existence, and that it must be, or 
‘‘ought to be,” the ultimate standard by which human actions, 
when ethically considered, are to be measured, and ethical theo- 
8 | ries judged. Thus, Mr. Spencer, in order to justify his ethico- 

a | political doctrines, sets out with the “hypothetical postulate”’ 
Vii that ‘the preservation of a particular species is a destderatum.” 
Lian From this postulate he concludes that, although the preserva- 
if i 4 tion of the species is subservient to that of its various individu- 


| | Amonc the many dogmas with which the philosophy of social 
| 


ah als, yet the preservation of particular individuals must be 
; subordinated to the preservation of all individuals, that is, of 
‘ HW the species; and he speaks of the “ethical” and “quasi-ethical” 
‘| (human and sub-human) “obligations” of the individuals to con- 
form to the consequences derived from that postulate, and of the 
“justification” of ‘sacrifices, partial or complete,” of some of : 
| the individuals for the maintenance and prosperity of the 
species." 
Statements of this kind are open to the objection that they 
i are likely to lead, through their indefiniteness, into very gross 
i errors, when due attention is not paid, on the one hand, to the 
proper meaning of the words employed, and, on the other hand, 
to the difference between the real facts of nature, considered as 
MT concrete phenomena, and our formulation of them by means 
i of conceptual terms. To this must be added that the intro- 
i : duction of the terminology of traditional ethics into the province 
it : of natural science is both illogical and dangerous. The personi- 
ny fication, or objectification, of the concept ‘‘race”’ often makes us 
' reason as if the race, or the species, were really something 
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different from its constituent individual members; whence arises 
our habit of dwelling at great length, and with much satisfaction, 
on the frequent antagonisms between the welfare of the indi- 
vidual and the welfare of the race, without pausing to reflect why 
one group of individuals should be called the race rather than 
another, or why the preservation of one group should be more 
justifiable” than the preservation of another group; or whether, 
when both groups are threatened in their very existence, there 
can really be any antagonism between their interests, in so far as 
their interests relate to the bare fact of the preservation of the 
groups in question. 

Instead of constantly speaking, as we do, of the antagonism 
between ‘the race” and ‘the individual,” it would be more 
proper to describe all cases of conflict as occurring between the 
interests of one or more individuals and the interests of the other 
individuals, it being obvious that neither side can be taken as the 
exclusive representative of the race at large. Nor is there, that 
I can see, any ‘ethical justification,”’ founded on the “ hypothetical 
postulate” (that the preservation of the race is a desideratum), 
for sacrificing the interests of one group to those of the other ; 
for, whichever of the two may be destroyed, if this destruction 
does not involve the destruction of the other, the latter will 
remain as the race, and therefore the race will be preserved ; 
while, if the destruction of one of the contending groups implies 
the destruction of the other, the case is evidently not one of con- 
flict of interests, but, on the contrary, one of identity of inter- 
ests ; so that, on this supposition, it cannot be said that one group 
is sacrificed for the benefit of the other, but succumbs in the 
pursuance of its own interests. And where the more powerful 
portion of the race compels the other portion to sacrifice its 
interests without the interests of the weaker portion being other- 
wise threatened, the case is barely one of force and wholesale 
selfishness ; and, whether the action be “ ethically justifiable ” or 
not, the justification can certainly not rest on the race-preser- 
vation postulate. 

As a matter of fact, the much-spoken-of “rights of the com- 
munity ” are, when all rhetorical adornments have been trimmed 
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off, an unmistakable recognition of the truth that, in actual life, 
the inferior have to submit to the dictates of the superior, simply 
because the superior are the stronger. When my house is pulled 
down against my consent, that a railway may be built, I am 
coerced, by actual or possible force, to sacrifice my well-being and 
prosperity, as I understand them, to the well-being and pros- 
perity of others (not of the race), as they understand them ; and if 
anyone wish to “justify ’’ the sacrifice, he must do so by hold- 
ing that will and might make right, or else he must reject the 
legitimacy of the action in question. The theory that the race is 
to be preserved and improved is obviously inapplicable here, 
as in every other case; for I, together with others who find 
themselves in the same circumstances in which I am placed, 
may ask my opponents why they should be considered 
as the exclusive representatives of the race, or, rather, as being 
themselves the race, and why their prosperity, and not ours, 
should be identified with the prosperity of the race ; and, whatever 
answers may be given to these questions, the answers cannot, with- 
out reasoning in a circle, be based on the “ ultimate postulate” 
of the preservation of the race. This postulate, therefore, cannot 
be accepted as sufficiently ultimate to make it the foundation of 
morality, whether private or public. Should it be said to me that 
the well-being and preservation of the species refers to its con- 
tinued existence in the future, and that the happiness of present 
generations is to be partly sacrificed to the happiness and exist- 
ence of future generations, I can rejoin by asking whether this 
proposition is to be taken as an @ priori truth or as an experiential 
fact. In the former case I shall again ask, Why? and in the lat- 
ter case I shall say that experience does not seem to teach any- 
thing of the kind. I am not aware of any general line of conduct 
that men follow for the exclusive benefit of future genera- 
tions. It is, of course, unreasonable to ask for proof of a 
proposition that is expressly presented as a postulate; but a 
postulate cannot be accepted unless it agrees with all the 
facts of experience and the deductions of reason, and these 
requirements are not fulfilled by the race-preservation postu- 
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In reality, the preservation of the species is the natural result 
of the actions of individuals —it is the preservation of the indi- 
viduals themselves, in their efforts, be it noticed, to preserve 
themselves, not the race. It is evident enough that if the 
individual be preserved the species will be preserved; that the 
individual endeavors to preserve himself, and is aware of this 
effort and itsaim; that he neither thinks, nor is there any reason 
why he should think, of the future prosperity and development 
of the race; and that in all his actions no springs can be dis- 
cerned that do not relate to present welfare. I do not see why 
the tendency to preserve the race, rather than the individual’s 
tendency to preserve himself, should be given as an ultimate pos- 
tulate. And the latter tendency is not only a postulate, but an 
experiential truth: the individual desires to live and be prosper- 
ous, and he lives and is prosperous; and from this the preservation 
and prosperity of the race naturally follow. That every individ- 
ual must conform to the requirements of other individuals, no 
one will dispute ; but this conformity is a means to his own hap- 
piness, which is the final end of all his actions. And we may go 
farther and say that the preservation of the individual is not 
yet the ultimate term of reduction; for deeper still we find the 
feelings of pleasure and pain, upon which the preservation of the 
individual, as well as of the race, depends, and in which all pros- 
perity consists. Pleasure and pain, as is well known, are the 
only ultimate facts of hedonism; and a hedonism that admits 
other ultimate facts, or ‘‘postulates,’’ appears to me to be incon- 
sistent. 

We must now approach the subject from a more delicate 
point of view. I refer to those phenomena bearing directly on 
the perpetuation of the race, especially the function of reproduc- 
tion and the rearing of offspring. It is customary to speak of 
an ‘“‘instinct’’ of self-preservation and an “instinct” of race- 
preservation ; and, as the latter is often identified with sexual 
appetite, a few remarks on this subject may not be out of place. 

By an instinct seems to be meant a conscious, but not cogniz- 
ing or purposive, adaptation of an animal’s acts to its environment, 
or the animal’s capability of thus acting; the conscious element 
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being either a sensation or a perception, from which the subse- 
quent acts follow as reflex actions. One of the characteristics 
of instinctive acts is that they pass from the automatic sphere 
to the volitional sphere, and conversely: the stimulus that in 
instinctive acts affects the organism through sensation or per- 
ception only, produces in volitional acts a series of mental 
phenomena—sensation, perception, memory, imagination— 
which finally culminate in the determination of the will and the 
voluntary and purposive performance of those acts. It is to be 
remarked that, owing to a mode of expression, due in part to our 
analogical manner of conceiving things and events, and in part 
to a survival of the old teleological methods and theories, we 
usually speak of instincts as being subservient to special ends or 
purposes ; and when the instinctive act becomes an intelligent 
act, these special ends or purposes come to be recognized as the 
direct objects of volition: they become the motives of the will. 
The so-called instinct of self-preservation, for instance, includes 
all those acts, such as the gratification of hunger and the shun- 
ning of dangerous enemies, the effect of which is the mainte- 
nance of life. These acts are, in the higher animal world at 
least, prompted by special feelings; but in many cases the 
individual is not conscious or aware of the results of complying 
with those promptings ; whereas in more advanced organisms, as in 
man, the effects of the compliance become clearly perceived, and, 
by being represented in consciousness, become in their turn 
prompting stimuli, whether the original prompting feeling be 
present or not. A child or an animal which, through pathologi- 
cal derangements, has lost its appetite will starve to death; but 
a man, who foresees the effects of his present actions, will take 
food, even if he does not feel hungry, in order to preserve him- 
self. This intelligent compliance with rational promptings, with 
the express intention of attaining an end that in the lower 
animals is instinctively or unknowingly attained, may, for con- 
venience, be called a rationalized instinct. Note that in this 
case the object of the action is in fact what is expressed in lan- 
guage—namely, self-preservation,; it is this end the individual 
has distinctly in view, and it is at this end that he aims. In 
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other words, self-preservation, plainly apprehended as such, 
becomes a powerful spring of action, and may therefore with 


propriety be taken into account in all investigations regarding 


the conduct of man. 

But are we justified in affirming as much of the “instinct of 
race-preservation” ? Leaving aside, for the present, the lower 
animal world, I shall consider the matter from a purely anthropo- 
logical point of view, and, so as to deal with it more properly, 
divide it into two different orders of facts: the instinct of sexual 
intercourse and the instinct of race-preservation proper, 

As to the first of these two instincts (which might be more 
properly called an appetite), it seems sufficiently obvious to me 
that we are using inaccurate and misleading language when we 
identify it with the instinct of race-preservation in general ; and 
the confusion becomes more apparent when we ascend from 
the lower animals to man—from instinct proper to rationalized 
instinct. We saw that a rationalized instinct—that is, one 
that has changed from a reflex into an actually or possibly 
purposive mode of acting—is characterized by a perception 
or a representation of its end, and an intention to attain that 
end; and that instinctive acts, prompted at first by mere feelings, 
are afterward performed under the guidance of reason, whether 
the prompting feelings be present or absent. But does man, in 
his sexual intercourse, actually propose to himself as an end the 
production of new individuals? Does he, when the sexual appe- 
tite, or the more refined sentiment of love, is absent, devote him- 
self, influenced only by a representation of the result, to the 
reproduction of his kind, or make any efforts for the exclusive pur- 
pose of attaining that end? Without mentioning those very com 
mon cases of promiscuous intercourse, from which naturally there 
results no multiplication, nor those also very common cases in 
which married couples purposely avoid the birth of offspring, 
nor still those in which children are exposed or otherwise got 
rid of, experience seems to declare that the union of two indi- 
viduals of different sexes rarely, if ever (I speak now of civilized 
man), results from their desire or express intention of having 
offspring. Where nature is allowed to follow her course, that 
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is, where mercenary motives do not intervene, a man joins him- 
self to a woman in marriage for the woman’s sake, and for that 
only: it is his passion for her that prompts him; if he makes 
any calculations, it is to possess her, live with her, and be happy 
with her; his motives are most decidedly egoistic, or, if there 
are any altruistic motives, they do not extend beyond the woman 
he has selected; the preservation of the race he does not think 
of, or, at the most, he thinks of it as incidental, not as an essential 
motive determining him to unite himself to that or any other 
female. And as much, of course, may be said of the woman. 
They may, no doubt, in some cases desire to have offspring ; 
they may be greatly disappointed if they have it not; but the 
having of offspring is not the end of their union; nor would they 
think of uniting themselves in the absence of those mutually 
attractive feelings known as love. In the present state of society 
there seems, then, no warrant for speaking of a rationalized 
instinct of reproduction, in the sense that we speak of a rational- 
ized instinct of self-preservation; and we may say that, while 
self-preservation is a spring of action, reproduction is not. 

With respect to the preservation or rearing of offspring, it 
must be admitted that of this we may with propriety say 
that, in the case of man, it is a rationalized instinct. For, leav- 
ing out some abnormal exceptions, it is a general fact that all 
actions performed by parents for the benefit of their offspring 
are purposely performed by man, with a perfect knowledge of 
their effects, and a decided intention to achieve those effects. 
We nurse our children, clothe them, look after their health and 
comfort, educate them, and often make sacrifices for them, merely 
for their sake, and because their well-being and their progress in 
life are by themselves sources of very intense pleasures to us. 
As with the instinct of self-preservation, which, by becoming 
intelligent, has become conscious of its object and is guided by 
its object, so with the instinct of offspring-preservation : its 
object is represented in consciousness, and acts as a very power- 
ful stimulus. And, inasmuch as upon this instinct the perpetua- 
tion of the race depends, we might perhaps call it a race-preserving 
instinct, were it not for the danger of extending the expression 
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beyond the limits within which it must be restricted. For this 
reason I should prefer to call it the offspring-preserving or 
offspring-preservation instinct. 

But notice that this instinct, although very powerful, is not 
always stronger than, nor equal to, the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion; and if the species is preserved, it is not because the self- 
preserving instinct is subordinated to the offspring-preserving 
instinct, where the two conflict, but because, as a general rule, 
they do ot materially conflict. In case of actual and serious 
antagonism, the offspring-preservation instinct is almost invari- 
ably overruled by the instinct of self-preservation. It is well 
known that among savages, where the means of subsistence are 
scarce, and where nomadic habits in a rough and sterile country 
make children a burden to the mother, infanticide has been of 
very frequent occurrence ; and of some tribes it is affirmed that 
not one of their women could be found who had not destroyed 
at least one of her children, while others had killed four or five, 
and even as many as ten." Among the ancient Arabs, who had 
to contend with frequent and devastating famines, the practice 
of female infanticide was prevalent; it was considered more 
worthy of praise than of blame, and had to be repeatedly con- 
demned by Mohammed.? In the ancient European world 
infanticide and the exposure of children were exceedingly com- 
mon. By the primitive Roman law infanticide was condemned 
only in the case of male children and of the eldest female; and 
although the law of the empire declared the practice to bea 
criminal offense, yet it was not considered identical with homi- 
cide, being punished simply by exile; while the exposure and 
sale of children, far from being condemned as crimes, were 
carefully regulated by the Christian emperors.? In countries, as 
China, that are afflicted with over-population children are con- 


stantly destroyed or exposed; and even in the most highly 


civilized societies the exposure of infants is not rare. In all 
* DARWIN, Descent of Man, chap. xx. 


2CH. LETOURNEAU, Evolution of Marriage and of the Family (Scribner's Sons, 
1891), chap. v, sec. 3, pp. 82, 83. 


3See Lecky, European Morals (D. Appleton, 1889), Vol. Il, chap. iv, pp. 26 ff 
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these cases we see the self-preserving instinct asserting itself 
in opposition to the offspring-preserving instinct. 

It may be said that in such instances as the foregoing the 
natural instincts have been perverted. But this expression is 
only a metaphor; there is no perversion in nature. Nor is it 
the exception, but the rule, that under the pressure of extreme 
want all so-called moral sensibilities are either entirely destroyed 
or subordinated to the more imperative feelings of self-preserva- 
tion and self-love. In the frequent famines and scarcities to 
which savages are exposed they do not scruple to devour their 
own offspring or other of their fellow-beings. A fishing or a 
hunting party, if the undertaking prove a failure, will sacrifice 
some of its own members, who are eagerly eaten by the fortunate 
survivors ; a father will gladly feed on his child, or, in time of 
war, desert him, or sell him for a hatchet or a knife... The love 
of liberty, which in civilized communities seems to be so deeply 
rooted, is likewise killed (where it exists, for among some 
savages it is entirely absent) by the unsparing hand of misery, 
not only in the barbarous state, but even in more advanced com- 
munities. Many African negroes have been seen begging to be 
taken as slaves to save them from starvation, and in China the 
case is stated as very common of men selling their children, 
their wives, and themselves for the necessaries of life.? In the 
Middle Ages the small proprietors surrendered their liberty in 
exchange for the protection of powerful vassals; in times of 
famine the poor sold themselves into slavery for the means 
of subsistence, and, according to the testimony of contemporary 
historians, ‘‘mothers ate their children, and children their 
parents ; and human flesh was sold, with some pretense of con- 
cealment, in the markets.’’3 

I have referred to these well-known cases, which might be 
multiplied almost to infinity, because, for the very reason that 
they are extreme, they disclose to us the true w/timate springs of 
human actions, of which we constantly lose sight, owing to the 

*See MALTHUS, Essay om Population, Bk. I, chap. iv. 

? Jbid., Bk. I, chaps. viii, xii. 
3HALLAM, Middle Ages, chap. ii, pt. ii, note 15. 
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increasing complexity of our mutual relations, and the corre- 
spondingly increasing complexity of the motives by which con- 
duct is regulated. That the preservation and welfare of the 
individual are in general the main object of his actions seems to 
be demonstrable @ posteriori; that he ts sacrificed by others for 
their interests is also an actual fact, caused by the selfsame 
egoistic motives; but that he ought to sacrifice himself for the 
interests of ‘the race,” or that others have ‘‘a right”’ to sacrifice 
him for their benefit, is more than sound reasoning would war- 
rant. He may, and he usually does, identify his well-being with 
the well-being of others, and find pleasure in sacrificing himself 
for their sake ; but so long as his pleasure is not so conditioned, 
the imposition on him of burdens that he is unwilling to bear 
can have but one “justification ’’— force. 

In dealing with matters of this kind it is exceedingly difficult 
to trace the line of demarcation between the somewhat arbitrary 
divisions of instinct and reason; and we are liable to mistake for 
altruistic sentiments and race-preserving instincts what are in 
reality egoistic endeavors at self-gratification, and calculated 
schemes prompted by the desire for self-preservation and indi- 
vidual welfare. As the comparative study of social phenomena 
seems at first sight to bring into great prominence the “instinct” 
of reproduction, and to warrant some very common interpretations 
of the laws of nature in this respect, it becomes necessary to 
glance at some of the facts, and determine to what extent the 
usual ccaclusions are justifiable. 

‘Desire for offspring,” says Mr. E. Westermarck in his 
excellent work on marriage, ‘is universal in mankind. Abor- 
tion, indeed, is practiced now and then, and infanticide fre- 


quently takes place among many savage peoples; but these facts 


do not disprove the general rule.’’"* That desire is attested 
by the observed customs of many uncivilized peoples, no less 
than by the laws and histories of old and modern commu- 
nities. 

*EDWARD WESTERMARCK, //istory of Human Marriage (London and New 
York, 1891), chap. xvi, p. 376. It is to be noticed that in this passage the author 


wisely refers to “ the desire for offspring,” which is a more intelligible and expressive 
phrase than “the z#stinct of race-preservation.” 
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A consequence of this is that in the lower races woman 
comes to be valued “not only as a wife, but as a mother.” 
Fecundity, more than beauty, is what is required of a desirable 
wife. Among many inferior groups it is the custom not to 
marry a girl before she has had children, and, in some cases, 
before she has been “ted by the prospective husband. Prolific- 
ness entitles a woman to general esteem and respect (at least 
where these feelings are not unknown); sterility is considered so 
disgraceful, and the charge thereof so humiliating, that Living- 
stone mentions, as not rare occurrences, cases of suicide occa- 
sioned by this serious accusation ; and in many uncivilized and 
half-civilized communities a woman’s barrenness is deemed a 
most legitimate cause for repudiation or divorce." 

While it is true that these facts seem to establish the wide 
extent of the ‘desire for offspring,” it is equally true that this 
desire cannot always be identified with a race-preservation, or 
offspring-preservation, instinct. Among savages (as Mr. Wester- 
marck very properly observes), although instinct may play a 
part in the phenomena just described, the main motive is to be 
found in the utility derived by parents from their children. 
“They [children] are easily supported when young, and, in 
times of want, they may be left to die, or be sold. When a few 
years old, the sons become able to hunt, fish, and paddle, and 
later on they are their father’s companions in war. The 
daughters help their mother to provide food, and, when grown 
up, they are lucrative objects of trade.”* These remarks, which 
to an unphilosophical mind may appear as a shocking and 
repulsive picture of human nature, seem to be borne out by the 
cold testimony of facts. In savage life a wife is both a slave 
and a slave-making machine, and her value is estimated in pro- 
portion both to her fecundity and her personal ability. Of some 
American Indians Bancroft says that they “make capacity for 

*WESTERMARCK, of. cit., chap. xvi, pp. 376-9, and chap. xxi, pp. 488-9, where 
numerous illustrations of the “desire for offspring” are given. 

2 WESTERMARCK, of. ctt., chap. xvi, p. 380. It is stated by Bruce that in Dixan, 


one of the frontier towns of Abyssinia, the only trade was that of selling children. 
Five hundred were annually exported to Arabia, and in times of scarcity four times 


that number. 
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work the standard of female excellence ;’’ and the great value 
attached to a woman’s prolificness I have already mentioned. 
This double standard is, indeed, what might be anticipated from 
mere considerations of utility, for, ‘‘in the state of nature, next to 
a man’s wives, the real servant, the only one to be counted upon, 
is the child.”* When children become burdensome, they are 
often sold, destroyed, or exposed, and parental affection does not 
always extend beyond the limits of selfish calculation. A fact 
worthy of notice is that infanticide is generally practiced on 
female children, rather than on male; although where want is 
extreme both males and females are indiscriminately sacrificed. 
As an illustration of the high value attached to the possession 
of sons I may refer to the authorized custom, prevalent among 
the men of some savage tribes, of repudiating their wives on 
the failure of the latter to give birth to male children, and of 
taking wife after wife until a boy is born to them.’ 

In civilized communities, if it is true that the love of 
offspring is often very great and in some sense disinterested, the 
“desire for offspring’”’ has decreased very considerably ; and it 
were blindness or stubbornness to deny that this decrease has 
been mainly due to an antagonism between the individual’s wel- 
fare and the sacrifices entailed by parenthood. Children are no 
longer so useful tools as they were in primitive times, nor can 
they be converted into productive merchandise. They are, 
indeed, ‘‘a great comfort;’’ but this comfort is burdensome, 
and many prefer other comforts that may be enjoyed at less 
expense and without the sacrifice of personal independence, 


especially as civilization has created both new wants and new 


pleasures. And, as the intercourse of the sexes is not generally 
restricted to marriage, both men and women find happiness out- 
side the pale of domestic life. The result is that many dispense 
with marriage, and, even of those who marry, many abstain 
from having and rearing offspring. Here again the race- 
preservation postulate comes in conflict with the actual facts of 
experience. 
* WESTERMARCK, of. cit., chap. xvi, p. 381; chap. xxi, p. 490. 


® Jbid., chap. xxi, pp. 488-9. 
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I have refrained from referring to the processes and actions by 
which the perpetuation of the species is effected in the lower ani- 
mal world (although it may be said that no phenomenon of either 
individual or social life can be adequately studied without having 
due regard to the laws of life at large), for the reason that, in 
proportion as we descend in the scale of organisms, the details of 
the same general fact become more and more different from those 
observed in higher types; whence arises the necessity of many 
qualifications and distinctions. It is the overlooking of these 
qualifications and distinctions that often leads us into illogical 
conclusions and unwarranted generalizations. Not having much 
space at my command, I shall offer only a few remarks on this 


important subject. 

In the lowest types of organization reproduction takes place 
by fission and segmentation, the result of the process being the 
disappearance of the parent, or, rather, the conversion of the 
parent organism into the offspring. A little higher in the scale 
the substance of the parent is consumed in the formation of 
eggs, the body of the parent being finally reduced to a lifeless 


shell wherein the eggs are preserved and protected. Many of the 
lower creatures live just long enough to have offspring, and die 
as soon as they have fulfilled this “duty.” In cases of this 
kind it is emphatically said that the individual “is sacrificed in 
producing’’ other individuals;* and the corollary naturally 
derived from this law of ‘‘sacrifice”’ is that the “interests ” 
of the individual are subordinated to the “interests’’ of the 
race. Mr. Spencer, however, after reviewing the conditions 
of reproduction from the lowest to the highest types, con- 
cludes: 

In proportion as organisms become higher in their structures and 


powers, they are individually less sacrificed to the maintenance of the species ; 
and the implication is that in the highest type of man the sacrifice is reduced 


to a minimum.? 
Although the truth is here recognized that the welfare of the 
individual has gradually come to be of as much importance as 


SPENCER, Principles of Sociology, Vol. 1, § 275. 
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the welfare of ‘the race,” and that ‘‘the race’”’ has become sub- 
ordinate to the individual (a truth further borne out by the fact 
that in the higher types the continuance of the life of the parent 
is indispensable to the life of the offspring), yet it is maintained 
that the “law of sacrifice’’ still holds, although reduced to “a 
minimum.” Here that psychic factor is disregarded by which, 
metaphorically speaking, we can, and do, oppose the laws of 
nature, and through which (still speaking metaphorically) the 
preservation of the race, ceasing to be necessary, has become 
contingent. As this neglecting of an important fact affords a 
striking exemplification of the danger of generalizing the laws 
of life without having due regard to the changes wrought by the 


processes of evolution, I shall consider the subject a little more 


closely. 

In passing from sub-human life to human life, we pass from 
the so-called irstinct to intelligence. Since, from the natural- 
istic point of view, mental states are the concomitants of phYsio- 
logical processes, all of which may ultimately be identified with 
reflex actions, we may perhaps say that intelligence is simply 
a teleological instinct, inasmuch as it is, in a certain sense, an 
instinct conscious of its object, and whose promptings are due 
to arepresentation of that object. This aptitude of prevision 
introduces a very wide difference between the actions of the 
higher animals, especialiy of man, and the actions of the lower 
animals; and a corresponding difference must be introduced in 
all scientific conclusions as to animal conduct, especially human 
conduct. Thus, because lower animals live until ‘“ nature”’ 
destroys them independently of their will (for such cases of 
suicide as that of scorpions seem to be disputed), it is not to be 
concluded that such is the law of all life, and that man cannot 
possess the desire for suicide, or that he is violating the laws of 
life when he takes away his own; nor is it logical to conclude 
that life “is to be’’ preserved at all events. Similarly, from the 
fact that in the lower animal world the species is preserved, 
sometimes at the expense of individuals, we are not justified in 
concluding that species-preservation is a universal law, that it is 
the “obligation” of every man to attend to the preservation of 
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the species, nor, in short, that the species ‘is to be” preserved 
at all. It must be remembered that the process of evolution 
itself shows us that instincts, feelings, ideas, no less than organs, 
begin, grow, change, and die, and that, in this perpetual flux, 
we often find an order of facts gradually transforming itself into 
what seems to be its entire opposite. Nor must it be forgotten 
that there is a law of dissolution as well as a law of evolution; 
and who can foresee what causes will accelerate the human race 
in its downward motion of retrogression ? 

The biological doctrine of Mr. Spencer, as presented in some 
passages of his Sociology, and more at length in his Principles of 
Biology—the doctrine, namely, that fecundity decreases as 
organization develops — does not seem sufficient to account for a 
very notorious fact—the growing decrease of the birth-rate in 
civilized countries. Some writers, wishing to refute the theories 
of Malthus, have maintained that the purely biological law is in 
itself a check on the increase of population; that statistics prove 
very conclusively that the decline of fecundity is a biological 
consequence of civilization, and that there is in the race an 
“organic tendency” to keep its numbers within the means of 
subsistence.’ This, however, is not a complete interpretation of 
the real phenomena exhibited by society, as it leaves out of con- 
sideration the most potent factor—the psychic factor operating 
in the form of selfishness. We are not to suppose that the 
growing “infecundity”’ is real barrenness, or physiological 
impotence, or that this physiological deficiency increases with 
civilization to such an extent as to be the only explanation, or 
an adequate explanation, of the reduction in the birth-rate. Mr. 
Nitti himself, after his defense of the Spencerian theory, ends 
with surprising inconsistency by saying : “‘ In general, however, we 
must agree with Bertillon that ‘the French birth-rate is reduced 


*See F. Nitti, Population and the Social System (London and New York, 1894), 
pp- 171-4, 94-5 (an interesting book, but very poorly translated). He mentions 
the well-known fact that in France the number of births per marriage was 4.24 in 
1800-1805, 4.08 in 1816-20, 3.26 in 1836-40, 2.96 in 1886-9, and gives many other 
data. Statistics for longer periods may be found in Mulhall’s Dictionary of Statistics 
(London, 1892), s. v. “Births,” from which it appears that, in general, the birth-rate 
of civilized countries has been decreasing during the century. 
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by the voluntary sterility of the families.’’’* ‘* Agrarian inquiry 
in France,’ he says in another place, “has established that 
proprietors, and chiefly small proprietors, have an aversion to 
fecundity, and a tendency to accept Malthusian practices ; while, 
on the other hand, only the working ciasses, or those who are 
without property, remain devoted to the social duty of having 
children.” And this practice is not confined to the French rich, 
but is ‘‘a universal phenomenon,” caused by the fear people have 
of falling from the higher to the lower classes, and of having 
their comforts and social advantages diminished.’ 

Nor do I need to appeal to any high authorities or statistical 
data (which are usually most grievously abused and misinter- 
preted ) to establish the reality of facts that are open to the obser- 
vation of everyone: that marriages are diminishing; that the 
family relations are becoming looser ; that (against the advice 
of Malthus) parents do limit the number of their offspring ; and, 
what is still more significant, that not only the destre for offspring 
diminishes with civilization, but the Jove of offspring as well. 
These are not remote social phenomena, but common events and 
conditions capable of being verified by the most superficial obser- 
vation of civilized life; and they are phenomena of a psycho- 
economic nature, not to be confounded with purely biological 
phenomena. 

‘ From the foregoing exposition it may be judged how far, and 
under what limitations, the preservation of the race, even consid- 
ered in its most vital points, can be accepted as a spring of action 
and a law of human nature ; while the legitimacy of erecting it 
into a supreme standard of justice and morality does not seem 
to be warranted by the actual facts of society. 

*NitTI, Population and the Social System, pp. 153 ff. 

* Jbid., pp. 142-3. It is curious to notice how often Malthus’ opponents make 
use of the very Malthusian principles and facts that they endeavor to refute or disavow. 

3 Both among the Romans and the ancient Germans the mother who refused to 
suckle her children and placed them in the hands of nurses was considered shameless 
and low (Lecky, Zurop. Mor., Vol. I, chap. v, pp. 300, 340). “A century ago,” says 
Nitti (of. cit., p. 127), “even among the richer classes, a mother who gave her children 
to be nursed by another was a mere solitary exception. ... . Now there is nota 


5 mother of the middle class who, being able to do so, does not voluntarily renounce 


the duties of maternity.” 
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Taking the expression ‘the race’’ in the sense of “ others,’ 
or ‘the rest of humanity,” it may be stated that, in general, the 
race is a matter of supreme indifference to the individual, whose 
affections are confined within a circle of small radius, when com- 
pared with the entire field of human life; and, in the great major- 
ity of cases, the race is the individual’s greatest enemy. Indeed, 
it is the antagonism between the individual and the race that con- 
stitutes the fierce struggle for existence, and to which are due 
almost all the sufferings and miseries of our species, as of other 
species. We are not justified in judging human affairs through 
the spectroscope of sentimentalism, which leaves out the power- 
ful actinic rays of “animal passion.” The sentimentalist and 
other theorists are usually not soldiers in the field, and their 
exceptional views and feelings are not faithful representations of 
man’s nature. The majority of human beings are perpetually 
struggling with other human beings—that is, with the race at 
large —and it is in the essence of the human constitution that 
whoever is prevented by others from earning a comfortable liv- 
ing and leading a happy life should wish for the diminution, rather 
than the increase or prosperity, of his competitors. It is the race 
that compels the laboring man to work for a miserable salary, to 
live on unwholesome food and in unhealthful quarters, support- 
ing a numerous family for whom he is unable to provide the most 
urgent necessaries of life; it is the race that throws him out of 
employment, lands him on the road to vice and crime, and leads 
him to the penitentiary or to the gallows ; it is the race that dis- 
courages the young girl, and, withdrawing the bread from her 
mouth, offers to her lips the poison of prostitution ; it is the race 
that causes and fosters all the miseries, the unutterable suffering, 
and the degraded condition of nine-tenths of its very individu- 
als. Why, then, insist on the supposed truth that the preservation 
of the race is, or ought to be, a destderatum ? And are we appeal- 
ing either to reason or to feeling when we say that such and 
such sacrifices should be made for the preservation of the race 
at large ? 

In what precedes I have aimed at presenting some features of 
life as they offer themselves to impartial observation, without 
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intending either to praise or condemn them ; and at deriving from 
them the only corollaries warranted by logic. I have enunciated 
what I conceive to be facts of nature, and in nature I am unable 
to find anything either blamable or praiseworthy. Those who 
believe in the independent personality and absolute freedom of 
the human ego will, of course, think otherwise. But in that sys 
tem of philosophy that regards man as but a fart of the one con- 
tinuous whole there are no independent personalities ; every fact, 
physical or mental, comes, when considered in time, from eter- 
nity ; when in space, from infinity : nor does it come alone and 
by itself; it is only a little foam on the crest of the wave, which 
rises, sparkles, sinks, and is no more. 

Antonio LLANo., 


SCRANTON, PA. 
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THE SCOPE OF SOCIOLOGY. 
1. THE DEVELOPMENT OF SOCIOLOGICAL METHOD. 


THE primary purpose of this paper is to describe, not what 
the writer thinks sociology ought to be, but what it actually is, 
up to date. The secondary purpose, to be taken up in a later 
section of the paper, is to point out certain lines ot development 
which sociological theory must inevitably follow. 

By way of anticipation it may be said at once that the defini- 
tion or description of sociology to be used in a subsequent 
paper is: Soctology ts the study of men considered as affecting and as 
affected by assoctation.* 

It goes without saying that this description of sociology is 
not a definition of the preserve that can be claimed by any 
academic department of sociology. As will be pointed out 
before the close of this paper, we shall remain unable to see, not 
to say solve, the problems of association, so long as we remain 
unable to realize that our academic divisions of labor upon the 


problems are measures of convenience, which become inconven- 
ient whenever they obscure the actual correlations of common 


subject-matter. 

Innumerable definitions or descriptions of sociology are in 
vogue. Each represents the opinion of a person or of a school, 
in opposition to some other view of what sociology is or ought 
to be. No one of these views can as yet command the assent 
of all the sociologists. No one of them can prove that it has 
the adherence of a majority or of the most weighty sociologists. 
There is one fact, however, which crops out in the writings of 
all the different sorts of sociologists, namely: they are all try- 
ing toreach judgments of a higher degree of generality than the 
subject-matter of any single branch of social science is compe- 
tent to authorize. It makes no difference how narrowly a given 


* This conception has been ably treated by MR. R. G. KIMBLE, in a paper entitled 
“Contributions to the Comparative “Study of Association,” AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF SocIoLocy, March, 1899. 
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sociologist defines his discipline for himself; he sooner or later 
begins to betray his tacit conception of his mission by propound- 
ing judgments that leap over his own boundary. Their validity 
depends upon knowledge that belongs, in the first place, to each 


of the more special divisions of social science. It follows that, 


in spite of all disagreements about territory, sociology is in 
practice, as a matter of fact, an attempt to organize and general- 
ize all available knowledge about the influences that pervade 
human associations. The men who make the most restricted 
definitions of sociology often indulge in the most absolute gen- 
eralizations in the name of sociology, and they seem to take 
themselves quite seriously while they are thus placing the 
poverty of their logic upon exhibition. 

The impulse to generalize social laws of higher orders than 
those to be derived from the traditional social sciences may be 
audacious. It may look to results which are beyond the reach 
of human reason. The ambition to develop a system of general- 
izations which will interpret the influences that form human 
society may be foredoomed to disappointment. The fact remains 
that the sociologists are in the midst of an adventure which 
means nothing less than discovery of the limits of human power 
to trace the workings of human association in all times and 
under all circumstances. As was said above, this turns out to 
be true about equally, though in different ways, of those who 
seek wisdom through a sociology defined as the science of an 
abstracted section of social facts, and of those who boldly 
describe sociology as a comprehensive science or philosophy. 

To get our bearings, therefore, in today's sociology, it is 
necessary to survey the course of thought by which we have 
arrived at our present attitude toward the problems of society. 
We must review the forms under which the pioneers in sociology 
have presented the problems to themselves. These early 
attempts are instructive, not because they have contributed 
directly to the solution of sociological or social problems, but 
because they have led to more exact statement of the problems. 

Judged by results, sociology up to date has comparatively 
little to say for itself. Before we are through we shall argue 
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that the chief significance of the sociologists is in their instinct 
of the oneness of all knowledge about men. If names were 
consistently used, sociology would not be understood to mean a 
phase of social science. It would be the comprehensive term 
for all search into the facts of human association, somewhat as 
biology no longer means any special phase of the science of 
life, but the whole body of investigation into vegetable and 
animal phenomena. Weare obliged to use the term “sociology,”’ 
however, to designate that standpoint from which a better 
survey of human association is becoming possible, which at 


present seems, to those social scientists who do not occupy it, 
entirely isolated from their interests. The best that has been 
done so far by sociology in the narrower sense, except inciden- 
tally in certain of its concrete divisions, is to demonstrate the 


lack of method in analyzing social relationships, and in search- 
ing for the secrets of social cause and effect. The history 
of sociology is a record of an apparently aimless hunt for 
something which the hunters did not know how to describe or 
define. In the last half-century a few students of society have 
been filled with vague discontent because of haunting dissatis- 
faction with the sort of insight into social truth which the tradi- 
tional studies furnished. These students have beaten the air, 
sometimes only to raise more dust, but sometimes also with the 
result of chasing away some of the lingering clouds. On the 
whole, the history of sociology consists mainly of attempts to 
plan a kind of study which will yield more intimate knowledge 
of society than the traditional social sciences have reached. As 
yet there is very little to show by way of conclusion from these 
quests. The fortunes of these attempts are nevertheless a pre- 
cious legacy to the present generation. They are, first of all, 
object-lessons in how not to do it. In the second place, they are 
indirect and fragmentary indications of how to state the problems 
of society and how to proceed in solving them. The history of 
sociological method is thus the most effective discipline in 
methodology, if we are wise enough to gather up its teachings. 

In accordance with the foregoing, we may join with Tarde 
in finding the progenitors of our sociologists long before the 
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name was invented. Tarde implies belief that the old philoso- 
phers and theologians were actually the pioneers in the fields of 
study which have at last reached such intensive cultivation that 
the class of investigators known as sociologists had to be differ- 
entiated.* He speaks of the ‘‘change promising better results” 
which is observable from the time when “such specialists in 
sociology’’ as the philologists, the philosophers of religion, and 
especially the economists began to perform the more modest 
task of identifying minute facts and of formulating their laws. 

There has been a gradual recognition of interlacings among 
human relationships, and this perception has been calling for larger 
coérdinations of research, and closer organization of results, 
than older students of society felt to be necessary. We have 
consequently arrived at conceptions of the relations of knowl- 
edge about society which constitute a totally new setting for all 
particular facts. This anticipated organon of knowledge about 
society is sociology. In order to get the most intimate view of 
sociology, both as it is and as it must be, it is worth while to 
make a rapid survey of certain typical attempts to formulate 
sociological problems and methods. We may do this most 
conveniently for our present purpose by reference to Barth’s 
Die Philosophie der Geschichte als Soctologie.? 

Barth’s thesis is that there is no sociology except the phi- 
losophy of history. The theorem is not true, but it contains 
truth. The philosophy of history attempted to formulate the 
laws of social sequences. Sociology almost universally attempts 


to formulate, not merely laws of sequence, but also laws of past 


and present correlation. Many sociologists declare that the most 
important division of sociology is beyond both these groups, in 
laws of social aims and of the available means of attaining them. 
Even if we were reduced to a conception of sociology which 
identifies its subject-matter with that of the philosophy of 
history, it would be easy to show that sociology is perfecting a 
method which distinguishes it from the philosophy of history 


* Les Lois sociales, p. 26. 


* Vol. I (Leipzig, 1897). Cf review, AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY, March 
1898. 
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somewhat as astronomy from astrology, or chemistry from 
alchemy. This is by no means to deny essential similarity of 
purpose, to a certain extent at least, between the earlier and 
the later attempts to discover social laws. ‘Sociology is 
accordingly the natural successor, heir, and assign of the worthy 
but ineffective philosophy of history.’’? 

It is needless to ask how early men directed their attention 
to the actions of men, and tried to see those actions in their con- 
nections with each other, and then tried to recount the facts in 
their supposed relations. There came a time, at all events—let us 
say, for convenience, with Herodotus and Thucydides—when 
this attention to actions of men in the large was conscious and 
deliberate. It had taken the place and rank of a dignified intel- 
lectual pursuit. It called itself history. It undertook to tell 
both what men had done and why they had done it. This, in 
general, is precisely what sociology tries to do today. History 
is, therefore, sociology in the yolk. We shall understand soci- 
ology best not by dogmatizing about the sort of thing which it 
would please us to designate by that name. The name has 
come to stand for something which is asserting itself, whether 
we like it or not. Weshall form a more intelligent view of soci- 
ology if we follow the trunk line of its evolution from men’s 
earliest naive attempts to see human actions together. This is 
what history has been from the beginning. It is what sociology 
is now. Sociology exists today because a few men have dis- 
covered that, if we are to see human actions in their most 
essential relations, a more complicated machinery of research 
and organization is necessary than historiography controls. 

The disrepute into which the philosophy of history has fallen 
is not due to disbelief that there has been method in human 
experience. When a modern critical historian speaks with con- 
tempt of the philosophy of history, he refers either to some of 
the obsolete methods of reaching historical judgments, or to 
some other man’s philosophy of history. He is surely not con- 
temptuous himself, nor willing that others should be, toward his 
own philosophy of history. He always has one, if he is anything 


* Journal of Political Economy, March, 1895, p. 173. 
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more than a rag-picker from the garbage-heaps of the past. 
But the more we study the philosophies of history that are no 
longer in vogue,’ the more are we impressed by a few common- 
places concerning them ; for instance: 

First: People have attempted to make a very little knowledge 
go a long way in coining generalities about society. History 
has proved to be like the Bible: it may be made to teach any- 
thing, if we take it in sufficiently minute fragments. 

Second: People have tried to create the general truths of 
history out of philosophical presuppositions, instead of building 
them up by collection and generalization of facts. That is, they 
have trusted to dogmatism and deduction instead of attempting 


induction. 

Third: People have had very crude conceptions of the com- 
plexity of the things to which their assumed historical principles 
were supposed to apply. They have not been able to analyze 


the subject-matter so as really to see the elements involved. 

Fourth: Hence the foregone conclusion of demand, sooner 
or later, for a method which shall be an improvement upon that 
of the philosophy of history. 

At the same time, critical study of the philosophers of history 
is a most valuable propedeutic for sociology. Every socio- 
logical system that is trying to push itself into favor today has 
its prototype among these more archaic systems, and not a few 
recent sociological schemes may be disposed of by the same 
process that rules these philosophies of history out of court. 

On the other hand, each of these abortive philosophies of 
history has contributed its quota toward comprehension of the 
conditions of social problems, and together they have indirectly 
promoted the adoption of adequate sociological methods. This 
fact may be indicated more in detail if we adopt for illustration 
Barth’s seven-fold division of the philosophy of history, instead 
of discussing a score or more of familiar theorems of alleged 
central principles in history. We find that each of these views 
attempted to bring into focus something that is actually present 


* Vide FLint, Philosophy of History. The first edition is more useful for a general 
survey than the incomplete second edition. 
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in human affairs. It may not be the something alleged. It 
surely is not present in the proportions alleged. It is a real 
something, however, and the final science of society must know 
it and place it. 

For instance, Barth distinguishes first ‘‘The Individualistic 
View of History.” There are still historians who hold that the 
actions of great individuals are the only proper content of history. 
There is no universal or general current which from the begin- 
ning of society carries the hero along with the rest of mankind. 


On the contrary, according to this view, each hero digs the 
course of his own current. This may have relations with the 
similar life-courses of other great men, but it by no means forms 
part of a great common current. The individualists think of 
the great personalities as free, as creators out of nothing, as first 
links of a new chain of events, which are so independent of the 
past that they are capable of beginning a new life in opposition 


to the endeavors of the past. 

It is evident that so far as this view prevails there is no possi- 
bility of science. Science is knowledge of things in their correla- 
tion. If they have no correlation, there is no material for science. 
If there are no recurrences, no uniformities in societary events, 
there is no possibility of the rudiments of all science. There 
can be no descriptive classification. 

In order to appreciate the problem with which we are now 
dealing, it may be an advantage to state it in concrete form, 
thus: The things that we want most to know about society are 
not things of the past, but of the present and the future. We 
turn back to the past because it is once for all before our eyes. 
It isa reality. We hope it will reveal some guidance for present 
and future. We want to know how men should act if they would 
make the most of life. We want to know what infiuences are at 
work, and how they work, in affecting social conditions. To 
that end we inquire into great historical movements, for example 
the transfer of power in the Italian peninsula from the old Roman 
element to the barbarian element. We call it the fall of Rome. 
We name other similar movements: the breaking up of the Caro- 
lingian monarchy into European feudalism ; or the consolidation 
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of feudalism into the new monarchies; or the overthrow of 
the aristocracies and the enfranchisement of the democracies in 
the early part of the present century. From such great move- 
ments we ought to learn something about what would be involved 
in a social change of equal magnitude today ; as, for instance, a 
solution of the labor problem which would give wage-earners a 
more direct and decisive influence in the economic order. 
Suppose we are asking how such a change in modern industrial 
society is to be brought about, and we go to history for the 
answer. We find a class of interpreters of history ringing the 
changes on this one theme, namely: “ Great social changes are 
the product of individual factors alone.’’ Now, this answer is 
not as simple as it sounds. One man means by it that a few 
great, perhaps almost superhuman, men—Solon, Alexander, 
Czsar, Napoleon, Bismarck —have been the mainsprings of social 
movement, and the rest of the human herd have been inert 
masses moved by them. Others mean that social movements 
are simply the slow accretions of volume or force by addition of 
one human individual to another—the drop added to drop that 
wears the rock away, or the atom added to atom in one scale 
which at last overbalances the huge mass in the opposite scale. 
The individualistic view would say to the wage-earners of our 
present generation who want their class to become the dominant 
type in the state: “To bring about the industrial revolution that 


you want, either ‘labor’ must incarnate itself in a giant or hero, 
who will perform some modern labors of Hercules and make the 
world over; or the mere multiplication of the numbers of the 
wage-earners, regardless of combinations or changes of their ideas, 
or the codperation of other classes, or the limitations of the con- 
structive capacity .of the operative class, will in time effect 
the desired social transformation, or it is impossible alto- 


gether.” 

This view of social forces makes individuals alone — whether 
the few great and forceful ones or the multitude of average ones — 
the sole factors in social complications. 

Now, there is a sense in which this must be true. Society is 
made up of individuals, just as matter is supposed to be made 
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up of atoms; but no theory of atoms alone will account before- 


hand for the behavior of the particular atoms that make hydrogen 
or oxygen or sulphur or phosphorus. Nor will any theory of the 
atom alone account for what happens when one pair of substances 
enter into a reaction, and the unlike results when another pair 
of substances react upon each other. The case is similar with 
the actions of individuals. All social facts are combinations of 
individual facts. Yet the influences at work in these combina- 
tions are not accounted for by any @ priori conception of individ- 
uals which we can reach. For instance, a hundred socialistic 
German students are mustered into the imperial army and are 
sworn to defend the Kaiser and the flag. So long as they wear 
the uniform they are imperialists, not socialists. Now, there is 
something besides the sum of those individualities which is at 
work in giving them a character when they are combined that is 
different from the sum of their characters as isolated individuals. 
In this case the flag and the uniform may symbolize the added 
something. At all events it would be a very shallow and 
unpenetrating account that would find in the company merely 
one hundred detached and self-sufficient individuals. 

It may be said that the individualistic view of history marks 
a sort of extreme swing of the pendulum from the fatalistic, 
mass notion of human affairs that prevailed before men were 
conscious of their own personal agency, before they had fairly 
differentiated themselves from their surroundings. It may be 
said that the task of finding out the facts about influences in 
society is virtually the task of finding the qualifications which 
must be thought of when we regard human fortunes as events of 
which individuals are the elements. It may be said that the 
individualistic view gives us a primary term in the social equation, 
and that our further work is to find out the value of the other 
terms which affect the value of the individual term. These 
propositions are no doubt approximately correct. The individ- 
ualistic conception of human affairs is not utterly false. It is a 
rough, uncritical, inexact exaggeration of a perception which 
must be reduced to more precise and proportionate formulation. 
Today’s sociology is still struggling with this preposterous initial 
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fact of the individual. He is the only possible social unit, and 
he is no longer a thinkable possibility. He is the only real pres- 
ence, and he is never present. Whether we are near to resolu- 
tion of the paradox or not, there is hardly more visible consensus 
about the relation of the individual to the whole than at any 
earlier period. Indeed, the minds of more people than ever before 
seem to be puzzled by the seeming antinomy between the 
individual and the whole. 

In this play between unscientific, uncritical, wholesale 
assumptions about society, students have been brought to face 
a specific problem, namely: Given individual elements in society, 
given also a certain coherence of society by virtue of which 
influences stronger than those of any individual persist, or at 
least influences persist with more than the personal energy of 
any individual, what are the specific modifying and differentiat- 
ing factors which procure social motion, progress, development ? 
Accordingly the historians, independent of the sociologists, have 
struck out in a new dirgction in the present half-century. The 


older historians told of the fortunes of persons, of states, of 


humanity. The newer history, however, becomes more specific 


and realistic. Both intheory and in practice it considers nations 
as the vehicles of culture. It traces the development of their 
internal conditions. It compares them with each other. It tries 
to fix upon what is typical in each, and by that course to arrive 
at the history of humanity. 

Even in conservative Germany perceptions of scientific 
demands which have arisen in the course of arriving at such 
historical views have produced sociologists. They are not recog- 
nized in many of the universities, but they are working under 
various titles— philosophers, historians, economists, etc. They 
are searching for the most general truths about human associa- 
tions, and about the forces that are working in them. In other 
words, the friction between the individualistic view of history 
and opposing views has been one of several distinct producers 
of inductive inquiry into real conditions. When the different 
inductive inquiries so provoked have become aware of each other, 
they have been seen to constitute a new line of approach to 
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social reality, and they have together received the name 
“sociology.” 

A similar form of conclusion must follow due consideration 
of each attempt to account for the historical movements of 
society. Barth’s second title is ‘‘The Anthropo-Geographical 
View of History.” Having shown in the foregoing paragraphs 
how a single one-sided view of past events has helped to form 
our methods of thinking, and to make scientific demands more 
precise and adequate, we need not consider other one-sided 
views at equal length. The outcome in each case is essentially 
the same. Each one-sided view has drawn attention to an actual 
factor in the problem of society. The sociologists are now 
stating the problem in terms of all these factors so far discovered. 
The form of the sociological inquiry is not the old form of the 
historians: ‘‘Is the secret of human life this or that?” The 
sociological form of inquiry is: ‘‘Given observed forms of influ- 
ence in human affairs, how much of each detected form of 
influence is present in a given social movement, and in what 
measure does it work ?”’ The several one-sided views have thus 
been merged into a many-sided inquiry.’ 

We should notice, in passing, that a similar practical result 
is produced upon individuals by the study of the social sciences. 
Whether a given student gets a system of social doctrine satis- 
factory to himself or not, he emerges from the study of the 
social sciences, as at present organized, with a perception that 
the world of people is the arena of many interactive influences. 
In his judgments, either of past times or of current events, the 
student of the social sciences, from the sociological point of view, 
is forearmed against the narrowness that presupposes the preva- 
lence of a single force rather than the interplay of many forces. 
The outlook that sociology makes familiar brings into the field 
of view the whole number of modifying influences that have been 
discovered among men. The sociologist, studying the present 
condition of China or Turkey or Japan or the Philippines 


* Vide CHAMBERLIN, “ The Method of the Multiple Working Hypothesis,” Journal 
of Geology, November, 1897. This article is a veritable sermon in stones, which the 
sociologists would do well to consider. Mutatts mutandis it may be taken bodily as 


a lesson in sociological methodology. 
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or Spain or Germany or France or Russia or the United 


States, does not imagine that he has before him a simple case of 
economics or politics or ethics. He sees the resultant of numer- 
ous physical and spiritual antecedents, varied in each case by 
special combinations, and constituting in each case a peculiar 
organization of primary and secondary factors, the force of 
which has to be determined in each instance for itself. 

Thus the development of thought about society has had the 
double result, on the one hand, of enlarging and clarifying 
technical social science, and, on the other hand, of forming the 
molds in which practical judgments of the world’s present social 
problems must be cast. 

All the one-sided views of history are, in the first place, 
exaggerations of ideas which may be detected very early, at 
least in germs or suggestions. Barth observes that something of 
this anthropo-geographical conception of history is to be found 
in Hippocrates, Herodotus, Thucydides, etc. Coming to more 
recent times, the idea was so prominent in Herder that many 
readers have hastily reduced his theory of history to terms of 
this notion alone. Ritter, professor in the university and military 
school at Berlin (1779-1859), systematically expanded the idea. 
His geographical studies have become the basis for school work 
in the subject in Germany, and his influence may be traced through- 
out the world. His ambition was to make geography an inter- 
preter of history. His purpose may be described as a wish to 
develop a dynamic geography. Yet it would be unfair to treat him 
as blind to all other influences affecting society. He distinctly 
recognized a certain diminuendo movement in history, so far as 
the influence of physical environment is concerned. The view 
to which Ritter gave such prominence has been exploited with 
less balance by Buckle* and Draper.*? The essential thought 
which Ritter did so much to justify impressed President Gilman 
of Johns Hopkins University while he was still at Yale. He 
might have developed a sociology on the basis of geography, if 
he had not turned to administrative tasks. Professor Geddes, of 

* History of Civilization in England. 


® Intellectual Deveiopment of Europe. 
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Edinburgh, is the most energetic expounder of this idea in the 
English-speaking world. Not the most prominent geographer 
but the most scholarly exponent of this particular anthropo- 
geographical idea on the continent today is Ratzel, of Leipzig 
( Anthropo-Geographie). Ratzel, again, is to be classed with 
Herder and Ritter in placing his peculiar perception in balance 
with codperating forces. He aims to show the ways in which 
humanity depends upon the spatial relations of the earth. While 
the analysis of influences from the environment, as carried out 
by Ratzel, is full of instruction, and while it opens up still 
uncultivated fields of research, it is still comparatively free from 
the fault of historical one-sidedness. Notso with men who have 
taken up this clue to history without the corrective which Ratzel 
expresses in the words: “ Not nature, but mind, produces culture.” 
For instance, Mougeolle* declares: ‘‘Thus the environment 
alone can truly explain the chief events of history, and furnish 
the solution of its most general problems.” 

As in the case of the individualistic conception of history, so 
with this exaggerated estimate of the part that nature has played 
in the formation of human society. Doubtless the social problem 
has waited longer than it ought for adequate formulation, because 
many men have too implicitly and literally believed with Plato 
that ‘ideas make the world.”” Such men have told the story of 
history as though it were a ghost-dance on a floor of clouds. 
They have tried to explain how spirits with indiscernible bodies 
have brought about the visible results. They would not admit 
that the facts of human association have been the work of flesh- 
and-blood men with their feet on the ground. How much of 
the soil and the sunshine and the wind and snow and rain has 
lodged itself in men’s works and ways remains to be determined. 
At all events we have been taught by the contradictions of 
extremists that history in the future will neither be turned over 
entirely to the weather bureau, nor will it be exclusively the 
affair of the introspective rhapsodist. Human fortunes are not 
diluted climatology. They are not visualized spirituality, in 
any sense at least which we can comprehend. They are the 


4 Le Probleme del’ Histoire, Paris, 1886. 
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resultant of physical and spiritual forces, reacting upon each 
other in the most complex combinations which we know. They 
will not be summed up in any simple equation of a single term. 
The views of history which exaggerate a coéperating factor 
into an exclusive factor, and assume that a constant influence is 
a monopoly of influence, are gradually forcing us to study new 
terms in the social problem. Each partial view of the influences 
that have made and remade men and associations gives us a 
distinct factor about which correlated search by the different 
kinds of sociologists must find means of answering the general 
question: ‘‘ In what cases does this factor work; with what tend- 
encies does it work; with what ratio of force does it work ?”’ 
In other words, the sociological scheme which appropriates the 
lessons of previous failure to penetrate the social mystery will 
have a use for all accessible knowledge about the time, place, 
direction, and intensity of the purely topographical and climato- 
logical factors among social influences ; but for the same reason 
it will have an appropriate place also for all the other influences 
that may be discovered. 

Barth’s third title is ‘‘The Ethnological View of History.” 
It is not easy to draw a sharp line of division between this view 
and the second, just noticed. Of the two, the view now to be 
considered seems to have more prominence in today’s social 
science. It appears less extravagant, less open to the suspicion 
of being crass materialism and mechanicalism, and therefore less 
taxing to the credulity. It is easier to see, or to imagine that 
we see, how the Teutons and the Romans could coalesce in a 
third something which turns out to be the Carolingian empire, 
than to see how the dust of one peninsula, stirred by one set of 
breezes, made Spartans, while the dust of another peninsula, 


vexed by other breezes, made Etruscans. The traditional belief 
that blood tells prepares a welcome in our minds for the stock- 
breeder's theory of history. It is supposed to have such backing 
in the findings of biology that the people who get the view fairly 
into their minds are strongly tempted to trust in its all-sufficiency, 
and to abandon further search for historical explanations. Indeed, 
the ethnologists and the orthodox economists are the closest 
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competitors for the distinction of making a very narrow abstrac- 
tion stretch to the utmost extension as a total explanation. The 
prestige of the ethnological view rests, however, upon very pre- 
carious support. Whether genetic laws large enough to explain 
any single historical movement have been demonstrated within 
the field of ethnology proper is open to serious question. Much 
that passes for severe ethnological science is merely ingenious 
speculation. Even if it is proved that races have been the 
vehicles of influences which have affected different societies in 
different ways, it remains to be proved that the racial element 
was cause rather than effect of this influence, or of some other 
which was a more important cause. Moreover, many of the 
theorems of racial influence are theses in psychics rather than in 
physiology or zodlogy. They are dogmas in folk-psychology, 
not data or results of ethnology at all. 

In this connection the most prominent ethnologists have failed 
to clarify their ideas. Such men as Topinard in France and 
Tylor in England and Brinton in this country have performed 
some grotesque straddles by defining ethnology as a physical 
science and then including in it every manifestation of man’s 
complex nature. They have seemed to be uncertain, and they 
have surely left their readers uncertain, whether they were dis- 
covering physical traits, and then showing how these lend them- 
selves to industrial and cultural development; or whether they 
were starting with mental developments and were reasoning back 
to differences of physical traits sufficient to account for the phe- 
nomena. In other words, the most eminent ethnologists have 
not yet shown themselves such patient investigators of the facts 
within their own field that their conclusions have had a very 
profound effect upon laymen, especially those who are experts 
in other branches of physical science. This is likely to grow 
less and less true since more carefully trained scholars are enter- 
ing the ethnological field. The work of many of these, however, 
tends to the opposite extreme of mere description and classifica- 
tion of details, from which no general truth of large dimensions 
emerges. Hence the recent differentiation of the folk-psy- 
chologists. They are really only ethnologists of a new type 
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They are less first-hand discoverers of ethnological fact, and 
more interpreters of the material that collectors and classifiers 
place at their disposal. The two types together realize a division 
of labor that is bound to make ethnology a powerful ally of the 
other search-sciences in revealing the social mystery. 

We need not deny that blood tells, but we should not be 
prematurely certain that we can hear what it tells, or that we can 
distinguish the voice of the particular blood that speaks. What- 
ever truth is to be found out along this line is apparently farther 
from present demonstration than the truths about the transmis- 
sion of physical traits in general. It will doubtless be long 
before we shall be able to distinguish between proof in this field 
and fiction under a thin mask of illustration. Even if we were 
disposed to assume a@ priort that the whole truth lies in this 
direction, we should be phenomenally credulous to believe that 
the truth is already in sight sufficient to make a science of society 
to be remotely compared in precision with either of the physical 
sciences. The one prominent result thus far of attempts to fit 
the ethnological assumption to interpretation of the social mys- 
tery has been to impress judicial investigators with the non- 


correspondence between the hypothesis and the evidence chiefly 


relied on for proof. Instead of making toward the conclusion 
that blood corpuscles in one race so differ from the blood cor- 
puscles of another race that civilizations are contrasted with each 
other in consequence, the evidence makes for the conclusion 


that ideas weigh more than differences in animal tissue in deter- 


mining what the traits of associated life shall be. This is the 


reason why ethnology is finding its most promising develop- 
ments today in the line of ethnic or folk-psychology, which is 
only a cross-section of mass-psychology. Each is a chapter of 


social psychology in general. 

The problems of the relation of the animal organism to the 
spiritual nature of man seem at present to be in progress toward 
solution, if anywhere, in the psychological laboratories. People 
who deal with human phenomena in bulk are not likely to solve 
these problems, whatever they call themselves. They can merely 
deal with aspects of human facts which leave these fundamental 
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questions unexplored. Whatever may be the form which our 
conclusions may one day take about the influence of the body 
upon the mind, our interpretation of human events must have 
respect to this by-product of ethnological theory, namely, the 
observation that different ethnic and tribal groups somehow 
come to be the vehicles of a tradition which, so far as effects 
appear, might as well be part and parcel of their physical struc- 
ture. Their bodies and their tradition of thought and feeling 
constantly function together. The colored and the white ele- 
ments in the United States, for example, are not made up of 
individuals of absolutely identical force in the social equation. 
A group of colored men and a group of white men, who had 
passed through schools of the same grade in the same city, 
would not be social forces of identical quality and equal energy, 
for the reason that they somehow carry along unlike traditions 
from unlike conditions in the past. We may see these differences 
in men, and we should see them as they manifest themselves in 
racial peculiarities. On the other hand, we should not assume 
that these racial manifestations present to us irreducible factors 
of human force. That would be like a theory of chemistry 
which assumes that vapor and water and ice are three irreducible 
elements. 

The final solution of the social mystery will have an answer 
to the question: ‘‘ What is the value of the racial factor in the 
social equation?’’ Meanwhile, neither physiology nor zoélogy 
nor ethnology nor history lends sanction to the superficial 
assumption that the social equation is an affair of only one set 
of variables, namely, the racial characteristics of peoples. When 
we have in mind the ethnic factor in the social problem, it is 
necessary to render the sociological question in this form: 
‘What is the formula of the racial factor in its combinations with 


all the other factors in the social equation ?”’ 

Barth’s fourth title is ‘‘The Culture-History View.” The 
very idea of “culture,” as the term is used among German 
scholars, has hardly entered distinctly into American calcula- 
tions. In order to indicate the viewpoint which is occupied by 
the interpreters to whom the title of this paragraph applies, it is 
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necessary to define words in a way not yet adopted as a rule in 
English usage. 

What, then, is ‘‘culture’’ (Aw/tus) in the German sense? 
To be sure, the Germans themselves are not wholly consistent 
in their use of the term, but it has a technical sense which it is 
necessary to define. In the first place, ‘‘ culture” is a condition 
or achievement possessed by soctety. It is not individual. Our 
phrase ‘‘a cultured person” does not employ the term in the 
German sense. For that, German usage has another word, 
‘‘ gebildet,”’ and the peculiar possession of the ‘“‘ gebildeter Mann”’ 
is not ‘‘culture” but “ Bildung.”’ If we should accept the German 


term ‘‘culture’’ in its technical sense, we should have no better 
equivalent for ‘ Bildung,” etc., than “education” and ‘“edu- 
cated,’ which convey too much of the association of school dis- 
cipline to render the German conception in its entire scope. 
At all events, whatever names we adopt, there is such social 
possession, different from the individual state, which consists of 
adaptation in thought and action to the conditions of life. 

Again, the Germans distinguish between ‘“culture’’ and 
“civilization.” Thus “civilization is the ennobling, the increased 
control of the elementary Awman impulses by society. Culture, 
on the other hand, is the control of mature by science and art.” 
That is, civilization is one side of what we call politics; culture 
is our whole body of technical equipment, in the way of 
knowledge, process, and skill for subduing and employing 
natural resources. 

Now there are very positive theories based on human tech- 
nology as the one determining factor, and even the efficient 
cause, of all social development. These views are indicated when 
Barth speaks of the “culture-history idea.’’ The theorem is that 
men’s ways of dealing with nature have been the cause of their 


spiritual life, and of their social and political conditions. Here 
belong at first glance all the numerous writers who have divided 
the history of the race into periods, according to the kind of 
tools or implements that men have used. It may be that the 
apparent importance of the method is not real enough to make 


their view quite as one-sided in this respect as the classification 
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would indicate, but the symptoms should be regarded as danger 
signals. For instance, when Dubois-Reymond divides historic 
times into three periods— namely (1) that of the building arts, 
bronze-casting, and stone-cutting; (2) that of the three inven- 
tions of the compass, gunpowder, and printing; (3) that of 
machinery moved by steam—he implies the one-sided culture 
view that men’s inventions are the sole causes of their social con- 
dition. We might well ask of this view, as men at last asked of 
their mythologies: ‘If Atlas holds up the skies, who holds up 
Atlas ?”’ If inventions cause social conditions, what causes inven- 
tions? Dubois-Reymond finds the cause of the fall of Rome in 
the fact that the Romans did not advance beyond the second of 
these three stages. He does not say whether the barbarians con- 
quered Rome because they, too, had not advanced beyond the 
second stage! Of the culture-history view it is sufficient to say, 
with Barth: ‘The naturalists, technologists, and ethnologists 
accordingly start off ona false scent, if they try to make out 
that increase in the amount of ‘culture possessed’ is the main- 
spring of human progress. In this case, as before, we find that 
all historical events, both progressive and retrogressive, are 
phenomena of volition. The will is not moved, however, by 
endeavors after culture alone; but before and besides these 
endeavors are all sorts of other forces. Progress of culture is 
accordingly only one element, and not the only one. In many 
periods it constitutes, indeed, only a feeble factor in the historical 
movement.” (P. 261.) 

We reach similar conclusions in turn about the “ political,” 
the “ideological,” and the ‘‘economic”’ conceptions of history. 
Upon this last view a single paragraph may be cited from Barth: 
‘But economics thus undertakes much more than it can accom- 
plish. Economics is rather in peculiar need of close connec- 
tion with the history of the other branches of social life. In 
other words, economics needs sociology. Isolated from sociol- 
ogy, economics cannot even adequately determine fundamental 
conceptions. Thus Wagner’ asks the question: ‘Is the limita- 
tion of the economic motive, that is the effort to get a 


* Grundl., 3. Aufl., I, pp. 9-12. 
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maximum return for a minimum effort, desirable in itself, or 
attainable if desirable?’ The answer will, without question, 
depend upon the assumed purpose of social life. Economics alone 
is incompetent to define this purpose. It is the affair of a com- 
parative historical science like sociology, which works in con- 
junction with philosophy, that is, with the science of the high- 
est theoretical and practical questions of humanity. In his 
politics, that is, in his theoretical and at the same time prac- 
tical sociology, Aristotle claimed that happy life is the proper 
purpose of the state, which to him was identical with society. 
His notion of happy life was more fully defined in his £¢hics. 
His whole politics and economics would have been different if 
his ethics had been different. So each modern system of eco- 
nomics takes form according to its assumed idea of the purpose 
of social life, that is, according to the sociology, and, in the final 
resort, the philosophy, from which it takes its departure. The 
isolation of economics has had as a consequence, so far as con- 
ceptions of history are concerned, only confusion.” 

Without resorting to further illustration from the philosophy 
of history, we may repeat that these snap-judgments about social 
laws, with all the dogmatism reinforced by them, have been so 
many rule-of-thumb attempts to do the thing which the sociolo- 
gists want to do more scientifically. They want to formulate 
precise problems. They want to bring valid methods of inquiry 
to bear upon the problems. They want to derive knowledge that 
will be profitable in all things civic. 

At the same time it has to be confessed that, as was hinted 
above, most of the sociology up to date has repeated in its way 
the same methodological errors which the philosophy of history 
committed. Yet, although the sociologists have not been fore- 
armed individually as they might have been with lessons taught 
by the mistakes of the philosophers of history, sociology is gradu- 
ally assimilating those lessons. Moreover, sociology is profiting 
by the provincialisms of the pioneer sociologists. It is learning 
to find the element of truth in the clues upon which different men 
have attempted to build sociology. These premature schemes 
have accordingly served their purpose toward perfecting a 
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method which in its turn will ultimately organize a body of 
knowledge. 

The account which Barth gives of ‘‘the sociologies’”’ fails to 
get this latter fact into focus. The titles which he gives to the 
groups into which he divides the sociologists really beg very 
important questions. As in the case of the philosophers of his- 
tory, use of Barth’s groupings, however, will serve to bring out 
the necessary facts about gradual perceptions of what sociological 
problems involve. This continued reference to Barth is inci- 
dentally for the purpose of correcting a radical error in his 
exposition. It prevents comment upon some very important 
writers, but the main point at present is to show that Barth mis- 
conceives the facts when he schedules a series of ‘sociologies.”’ 
Superficially, he is correct; but closer inspection shows that, 
consciously or unconsciously, the sociologists have been working 
upon one sociology. Exaggeration of some single factor in asso- 
ciation, or of some single feature in method, does not constitute 
a special sociology. It contributes, directly or indirectly, posi- 
tively or negatively, to the development of the one general 


sociology. 
ALBION W. SMALL. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL AND ENVIRONMENTAL STUDY OF 
WOMEN CRIMINALS. 


I, 


One of the charges most frequently brought against sociology 
is that it consists only of theories, and these often of doubtful 
practicability. It is said its basis of fact is not sufficient to war- 
rant its claim to the distinction of being a science. If this is the 
light in which it is often regarded, how can it be made more 
accurate, more scientific ? This was the problem which at the out- 
set confronted this investigation in criminal sociology. In this, 
perhaps, more than in any of the other branches, the way has 
been paved for scientific observation. Anthropometry and the 
metric system have already been brought to its aid, trained spe- 
cialists have made the observations, and much statistical work 
has been done in relation to the social phenomena. 

For the purpose of ascertaining the value and applicability of 
these anthropometric measurements to the female criminal in this 
country, and for the purpose of securing additional light upon 
the problem, an investigation was conducted by the writer dur- 
ing the summer, which consisted in visiting five institutions —the 
reform school at Geneva, penitentiary at Joliet, workhouse at Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio State Penitentiary at Columbus, and the workhouse 
and penitentiary at Blackwell’s Island, New York city. Atthese 
institutions a laboratory was arranged in which the measure- 
ments and tests were made. Free access was had to the records 
of the institutions and to the prisoners, and every facility was 
afforded for an exhaustive study. The results presented in the fol- 
lowing pages are gleaned from sixty-one criminals measured, these 


being compared with the measurements of fifty-five students. 
These results are divisible into three categories: the anthropo- 
metric and psychological, taken in the laboratory, and the socio- 
logical, which was secured by observing and interrogating large 
numbers of prisoners, by an examination of the records, by 
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conversations with officers, and by visits to the districts from 
which these inmates come. The results are best presented by 
observing these divisions. 

Most of the investigation among criminals has been upon the 
anatomy, the functioning in society, the mental, moral, and emo- 
tional nature being neglected. The criminal has been regarded 
as a result, as a finished product, rather than as an individual in 
a state of evolution, as an organism responding and reacting to 
various stimuli. America has had but few students in the scien- 
tific study of the criminal, and thus the results of Lombroso, 
Ferri, Tarnowsky, and other European investigators have been 
largely accepted, and have had a much wider application than 
even their authors intended. What are some of these results, 
and are they applicable to American criminals ? 

Lombroso represents the work best, and is its originator. His 
investigations have been very minute and cover a broad field. 
He has examined the skulls, making a large number of measure- 
ments, and carefully noting anomalies; he has studied the brains 
of criminals, and also the anatomy, using anthropometry for a 
large number of measurements. Cephalic and facial anomalies, 
expression, weight, height, etc., have also been noted. Some 
meager observations in touch, sight, hearing, and taste have also 
been made. From these observations are formulated the theo- 
ries which are so well known —such as the classification of born 
and occasional criminals, explanation of crime on the grounds of 
heredity and atavism, theory that the criminal is a degenerate and 
presents numerous defects and anomalies. Were man’s structure 
all, with these conclusions no fault could be found; but there 
remain the mental and emotional impulses, the tremendous 
forces of social and economic environment, to be reckoned with; 
for man’s life is but the response of the former to the latter. 

In the hope of ascertaining if these facts were true for 
American female offenders, a series of twenty measurements was 
selected. It was hoped these would be comparable with Lom- 
broso’s results. America does not offer the facility for studying 
the skulls and brains of deceased criminals, so the measurements 
are limited to the anatomical. The series consisted of twenty 
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measurements, which included the following: weight, height, 
sitting height, strength of chest, hand grasp, cephalic index, dis- 
tance between arches, between orbits, corners of eyes, crown to 
chin, nasal index, length of ears, of hands, of middle fingers, 
of thumbs, width and thickness of mouth, height of forehead, 
anterior and posterior diameters. Viewed from the standpoint 
of Lombroso’s theory of atavism, all of these measurements have 
a bearing upon the relation of heredity and environment to 
crime. Emphasizing the former, Lombroso believes that the 
criminal possesses more degenerate characteristics and stigmata 
than do other classes. 

Before comparing the specific measurements, there are some 
general statements of fundamental importance which should be 
made regarding Lombroso’s work. 

The number of normals measured is so small that his deduc- 
tions as to differences between normals and criminals must be 
accepted judiciously. The number of criminals given is 1,033 ; 
of normals, 225, who were taken from hospitals ; 30 not in hospi- 
tals were measured. 

His measurements have been so largely anthropometrical ; 
the psychological and environmental side, including training, has 
been so largely neglected, that his conclusive statements regard- 
ing born and occasional criminals, and his dogmatisms about 
heredity and atavism, must be accepted with some hesitancy. 

His tendency to work out theories of degeneracy upon such 
doubtful material as historic documents of 1492, and discuss 


physiognomy from pictures he admits are not authentic,’ must 
render him liable to the charge of partiality for this theory. 
His generalizations from a few cases have tended to mislead. 


Thus, his descriptions of typical murderers and of criminal 
expressions cannot be duplicated into a general rule, and are to 
be found without the prison walls as well as within them. 
Turning now to my series of measurements, what are the 
results ? 
The following measurements I have not compared with his 
results: height, cephalic index, facial measurements, length of 


*“ Was Columbus Morally Irresponsible ?” Forum, June, 1899. 
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hands, feet, fingers, thumbs, and ears. After working for a time 
among the various nationalities which the prisons here present, | 
found that nationality was so influential, that so much depended 
upon race, climate, soil, nutrition, etc., of the various countries, 
that these results must be compared with those of normals 
of the same race and conditions. This seems to demonstrate 
clearly that we cannot accept the statements that criminals are 
more brachycephalic than normals, when one has measured only 
Italians or Russians, and that this is an ethnic characteristic. It is 
just here that Lombroso’s results are untrustworthy when applied 
to various races and countries. Where one is dealing with 
structure, and this is dependent upon climate, soil, atmosphere, 
food, geographical location, etc., data must be confined to the 
race from which they are gleaned, and not be extended to char- 
acterize all criminals, merely because they are such. 

With reference to weight, Lombroso says prostitutes are often 
heavier. He says: “This greater weight among prostitutes is 
confirmed by the notorious fact of the obesity of those who 
grow old in their vile trade, and who become positive monsters 
of adipose tissue.”"* My observations show the average weight 
of the student to be 124 pounds; of the prostitute, 120 pounds ; 
the maximum weight for any prostitute was 160. From a care- 
ful observation of some 400 women in the Blackwell’s Island 
workhouse I was unable to verify his statement, as_ these 
women were not heavier than were those observable upon 
New York streets. He makes no note of the fact that there is 
a tendency toward obesity with increasing age, or that nutrition, 
sanitary conditions, labor, etc., influence this among both nor- 
mals and criminals. 

With reference to age, Lombroso states that prostitutes are 
long-lived. This fact is not applicable to Americans. Dr. 
Sanger, once resident physician at Blackwell’s Island, has studied 
the subject thoroughly in America, and says: “In Paris 6% 
per cent. survive courtesan life for fourteen years ; in New York, 
only 234 per cent.; in Paris, 17% per cent. survive the life for ten 


*_LomsBroso, Female Offender, p. 50. 
* Jiid., 127-9.4 
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years, while in New York the percentage is 334.’"' He ascribes 
this great difference in longevity to the different social customs 
and economic necessities. 

With regard to strength, Lombroso says there is no proof of 
extraordinary muscular force, which] foundtrue. The student’s 
tests with the dynamometer showed a stronger hand grasp than 
did those for the criminals. He finds, however, a greater per- 
centage of left-handedness, My number was small. 

From observations of the women measured, and of those 
resident in the workhouses, I am able to refer to other state- 
ments of Lombroso’s. 

He asserts that prostitutes possess, more frequently than 
normals, enormous lower jaws, projecting cheekbones, projecting 
ears, virile and Mongolian physiognomy, prehensile feet, mascu- 
line voices and handwriting. I am unable to verify these, and 
think that, especially in the first-named, racial influences again 
operate. I found faces with hard expressions, and voices harsh 
and cynical, but they did not possess the peculiar masculine 
quality, and I do not believe that harshness, cynicism, coarse - 
ness make them masculine. The handwriting, by reason of the 
difficulty with which many of them write, and the attention 
they give to mechanical construction, tends to make the letters 
larger and more uneven, but I should not characterize it as 
masculine. 

Lombroso also states that the pilosity among prostitutes is 
more excessive, and there are more receding foreheads than 
among normals. Again I am unable to concur in this statement. 

When the classes from which these people come, who are 
not criminal, but who have the same cultural and educational 
acquirements, are observed, it is difficult to determine any 
marked differences. 

Mantegazza, another European investigator, who has given 


especial attention to physiognomy, says: ‘* Women criminals are 


almost always homely, if not repulsive; many are masculine ; 
have a large, ill-shaped mouth; small eyes; large, pointed nose, 
distant from the mouth; ears extended and irregularly planted.” 


"SANGER, //istory of Prostitution, p. 485. 
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When describing such characteristics as homeliness and repul- 
siveness in the lowest classes, the effect of clothing, cleanliness, 
etc., must be considered, as deficiency in these particulars ren- 
ders even a normal individual unattractive. 

The other measurements, not referred to in detail, are those 
which I have devised for other results than a comparison with 
Lombroso’s. 

We now turn to a consideration of the psychological tests. 
These included tests for memory, color-blindness and color pref- 
erence, qualities, sensibility of the skin, taste and smell, hearing, 
sight, fatigue, pain, precision, respiration, and association of 
ideas. So far as the writer is aware, this is the first attempt to 
secure a series of such measurements from female delinquents, 
and to compare the results with those from a different educa- 
tional and social stratum of society. The series used was 
designed for the purpose of testing the five senses, the capacity 
for perception, codrdination, and adjustment. The series was 
necessarily more incomplete than the writer desired. This was 
due to the complexity and bulk of psychological apparatus, 
much of which must be excluded in fitting up a portable labora- 
tory, and to the fact that with the delinquent classes everything 
must be as simple as possible, so as not to arouse too great a 
suspicion and antagonism. 

The purposes of this investigation I conceive to be three: 

1. If crime is the result of the way in which the individual 
functions in society, and he adjusts himself by means of his 
senses, perceptive and coérdinating faculties, what differences 
exist in these between the criminal and the normal individual 
who adjusts himself better? Are there defects? If so, to what 
are they due? 

2. Can psychology aid in the knotty problem of the influence 
of heredity and environment in producing crime? Will psy- 
chology reveal the defects, and will the environment, which 
includes the cultural and educational influences, account for 
their existence ? 

3. The closer union of psychology and sociology, thus 


rendering the latter more worthy of a scientific standing 
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Sociology needs some system of exact measurement to render 
its theories trustworthy and its concepts of practical value. 

The method used in obtaining the results herein presented 
was to arrange the laboratory in some quiet place within the 
institution. With the codperation of the matrons, such inmates 
were tested as were desirable and obtainable. The confidence 
and consent of the subject had to be secured, for they were 
extremely suspicious and superstitious of any investigation, 
especially where instruments were used. The measurements 
could not be made compulsory in any case. In the presentation 
of the details I shall give the test, its method, result, and com- 
parative value, so far as I have been able to ascertain it. Where 
it has been possible to assign any reasons for existing facts, and 


where they have grown out of the investigation, 1 have appended 


them. 

The first test given was that for memory. This consisted in 
reading a series of ten numerals. The first series contained four 
figures each, as 2835; the second, five, as 27914; the other, six; 
etc.; each series increasing inlength. Immediately after the read- 
ing of each the subject was required to write them down as she 
thought they were read. This was continued until the point was 
reached where she committed three errors, transposed, substituted, 
or omitteda figure. This point indicated her ability for memoriz- 
ing. When this was secured, the same test was repeated, only 
letters, as tv hv, vl p xs, were substituted for the figures. 
The letters were given for the purpose of preventing any advan- 
tage to those who had had special training in numerals, as 
mathematicians and bookkeepers. 

The results show that the students possess much better 
memories. Where the memories of the criminals approximated to 
those of the students, I found them to possess superior educa- 
tions. The courtesans had the most defective memories, the 
thieves and murderers being several grades higher. The rea- 
sons suggesting themselves for these differences were : the diffi- 
culty and hesitancy, due to defective education and lack of 
practice, with which the delinquents formed their numerals and 
letters. This withdrew the attention from the memorizing, 
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the consciousness of the mechanical work distracting them. 
Their concentration, by reason of defective mental training, was 
weaker than that of the student. They soon grew restless and 
found the task irksome. Even their desire to excel did not 
always prove strong enough to keep the mind from digressing. 
They were easily irritated and were exceedingly sensitive over 
their supposed errors. The greater defect among courtesans 
may be due to their greater ignorance, and habits which impair 
clearness of the mental faculties. 

In the test for color-blindness, which is made with a series of 
wools, similar to that in use by railways in their examinations, 
I found no cases of color-blindness, though both criminals and 
students made errors in the assignment of doubtful shades of 
the blues and greens. In connection with this test I attempted 
to ascertain if it is true, as has been so often stated, that courte- 
sans prefer and wear gaudy colors. I asked them to name the 
color they preferred for gowns and trimmings. The result 
shows the following selections: blue, 23; pink, 8; red, 5; yel- 
low, 5; lavender, 3; black, purple, and green, 2 each. Observ- 
ing the clothing of the women as they were brought into the 
workhouses, I found no one color markedly predominant. 
Courtesans belonging to the lowest classes often have little 
choice in the selection of colors, for this is frequently deter- 
mined by other factors. Frequently they wear cast-off clothing; 
bright colors appeal more to the sensuous nature, and as these 
courtesans are almost always solicitors for patronage, they use 
them to attract attention; bright fabrics are cheaper than duller 
shades — these are economic reasons. Colors are often chosen 
because associates wear them, or because they are the custom in 
their environment —these are among the social reasons. Thus, 
these factors must be considered in an attempt at explanation. 
Preference and the colors worn are not necessarily the same. 

Of suggestive interest rather than of definite psychological 
value was the test of qualities. The following list was given 
the subject, and she was instructed to choose from it the five 
which appealed to her most, which she would desire for herself 
or friends, care being taken to explain the exact meaning of 
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each where it was not understood: principle, honor, truth, jus- 


tice, right, fellowship, sincerity, ambition, courage, purity, nobil- 


ity, strength, sympathy, love, friendship, virtue. The results 


were: honor, 32; principle, 30; truth and purity, each 21; love, 
18; justice and ambition, each 17; virtue, 15; nobility, 13 ; 
strength, 12; sympathy, 11; friendship, courage, fellowship, 
each 10; sincerity and right, 9g each. It will be noted that the 
stronger, more masculine qualities are more frequently chosen. 
Thus honor, principle, truth, justice were selected more fre- 
quently than love, sincerity, friendship, purity. I found that 
they used two methods of selection: the first, choosing what they 
desired for themselves ; the second, what they desired for others, 
especially if through others they had fared badly. Thus prin- 
ciple, justice, truth often occurred because they felt their prose- 
cutors and judge had not treated them fairly. Friendship is far 
down in the list, for they know few unselfish ones, and its men- 
tion often elicits a sneer; sympathy they appreciate, but it is 
often crowded out by the fierceness of the competitive struggle ; 
sincerity they think does not pay, because it is not current coin 
within their community. 

The sensibility of the skin was taken upon the forearm with 
an zxsthesiometer. The method consists in pressing the two 
points of the instrument upon the skin. The points are adjust- 
able and at the beginning are placed 30 apart. Ten impres- 
sions are made, the subject stating each time if she feels two 
impressions or one. If the judgments are accurate, the points 
are moved nearer together and ten tests made. This is repeated 
until the point is found where only one point can be felt. Then 
the experiment is repeated, only instead of starting with the 
points wide apart they are close together, and are gradually 
widened until two pressures are descernible. The subject’s eyes 
are closed during the experiment. 

The tests demonstrated that the sensibility is greater with 
the students. For the right and left forearms the average was 
16"". For the criminals the average was, right, 24™"; left, 21™™. 
The lowest sensibility reached by a student was 26™", the highest 
6™"; among criminals the lowest was 42™", the highest 16™™. 
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The averages for the reform-school girls more nearly approxi- 
mated those of the students; those of the courtesans were 
farthest removed. 

The reasons for this greater insensibility may be found 
in the nature of the occupation, nutrition, care of the body, 
habits tending to render the sensibilities less acute. Important 
also was their defective concentration. The greatest care had 
to be used to secure constant attention. Poor concentration 
tends to render the results inaccurate. Whether age is a factor 
Iam unable to determine. Often the muscles were soft and the 
skin flabby, and a much greater pressure was required in order 
to secure a definite sensation. 

The tests for taste and smell were next given. For taste 
solutions of salt, bitter, sweet, and sour were used, one drop of 
each being placed upon the end and sides of the tongue with a 
small brush. For smell four solutions each of camphor, bay 
rum, and cloves were given; each solution was of a different 
strength. The differences between delinquents and _ students 
were more marked in these than in any other tests. Instead of 
proving one of the current theories, that the criminal is allied to 
the savage, and is more dependent upon physical senses than 
upon his intellect, and thus has these more acutely developed, 
1 found them to disprove it. In taste the delinquents were only 
about two-thirds as accurate as the students, in smell only about 
one-half. 

The following reasons suggested themselves : 

The eating of snuff, excessive use of alcohol and tobacco, 
destroy a fine sensibility to taste. The prostitutes use these to 
a greater extent than do the criminals, and their sensibility is 
much more obtuse. The coarse, strong foods used must tend to 
render fine discriminations impossible. Bad sanitary conditions 
and unsavory odors in the districts from which most of them 
come must affect the sense of smell, as do also such diseases, as 
catarrh, which are often allowed to exist unheeded. In the test 
for smell the power of association has a marked influence. 
Camphor, cloves, and bay rum were more familiar to the student. 
Sometimes the criminal would designate camphor as good for a 
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headache when she could not recall the name, or cloves for 
toothache. Without these associations they would not have 
recognized the odor. Definite associations make the results 
more favorable. 

The test for hearing was the familiar one taken with a watch. 
One ear was closed with cotton, and the subject, with her eyes 
closed, was required to state when she heard the watch and 
when she did not. The watch was first held close to the ear, 
and gradually moved outward, until the judgment became 
inaccurate. Then the watch was started from a point where it 
could not be heard, and moved forward until the judgments were 
accurate. By this method numerous defects were found. For 
fifty-seven subjects I found the distance for the right was 4.7 
feet; left, 5.4 feet. In twelve cases there were marked defects 
in both ears, or great discrepancies between the two. 

In some cases I could ascertain no reasons; in others I found 
such causes as catarrhal and scrofulous diseases. Many defects 


were explained by the subject upon the ground of injuries, and, 


judging from the condition in which many of the women arrived 


at the workhouses, I am inclined to accept this as an explanation. 

A fatigue test was taken for the purpose of ascertaining the 
extent of physical endurance and the amount of will-power. 
The subject was required to rest her hand upon the table so her 
index finger rested upon the pendulum of a pair of weighing 
scales suspended from a standard. At a signal she was required 
to pull the pendulum down as far as possible, and hold it steady 
for thirty seconds. The rate of decrease from the maximum 
pull to the minimum pull was taken as the indication of fatigue. 
The results show the students to have an inferior pull, but more 
endurance. The energy of the delinquent seemed to come in a 
burst, and was followed by arapid decrease. The students showed 
greater conserving power. The maximum pull for the delinquents 
sometimes exceeded twelve pounds, while that of the students 
did not exceed ten. Average rate of decrease for the delinquents 
was 2.4 pounds; students, 1.6 pounds. 

For ascertaining defects in eyesight, reading different sizes 
of type at a distance of four feet was used. The subject began 
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with the large sizes, and passed to the smaller sizes until she 
failed to read clearly and correctly. One eye was tested at a 
time. Twenty-four showed a marked difference between the 
two eyes. The difference between delinquents and students 
was found in both strength and acuteness. The former tire more 
readily, and the average shows that they failed at a size twice as 
large as that upon which the students failed. 

This may be due in part to the following reasons : The delin- 
quents were older than the students. On the other hand, how- 
ever, the physician at the reform school states that of the girls 
received there about two-thirds have defective vision. he 
students have read more and assist themselves more readily by 
association of words and phrases. The hesitancy with which 
the delinquents read and pronounce tends to render their per- 
ception of words less accurate. The irregularity of habits and 
excessive use of the eyes during night hours, often under glaring 
lights, must tend to weaken them, as does also the use of strong 
stimulants. 

The tests for pain were made upon the temporal muscle with 
an instrument which registers the amount of pressure required to 
produce a just discernible painful sensation. When the subject 
feels the sensation of pain, she indicates it, the pressure is 
stopped, and the reading taken. Three tests were made upon 
each temporal muscle, and the average used. For the students 
the amount required was: right, 2,018 grams; left, 1,922; reform 
school: right, 2,159; left, 2,105; delinquents: right 3,243; left, 
3,159. My results confirm the statement that the left side is 
more sensitive than the right. 

Dr. MacDonald has advanced the theory that luxuries and 
refinements tend to increase this sensitiveness. As these are 
incident to higher cultural and educational standards, they would 
support the hypothesis herein presented. One peculiarity of 
criminals is noteworthy: while they have an extreme fear of 
pain, they endure it without complaint when it is actually applied. 

A test for securing the coédrdination of eye and hand was 
next given. A blank containing a number of small circles, as 


arranged on a target, was placed upon the wall. The subject 
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was seated in front of it and was required to strike as near the 
center as possible, ten times in regular, rapid succession. A pencil 
was used, and was sent forward and back from the shoulder. 
The nearness to the center of the pencil dots indicated the 
degree of accuracy. In this also the students were more accu- 
rate. Any neurotic conditions were clearly shown by this test. 

The longest and most difficult test for the subject to compre- 
hend was that of association of ideas. It consisted in giving the 
subject a word, as ‘“‘house”’ or ‘tree,’ and having her write her 
associations with the word. One minute was the time allowed for 
each word. She wrote down only one word for each idea, thus 
securing more associations within the time allowed. After the 
word was given she had the privilege of writing down anything 
that came to her, whether it was connected with the word or not. 
While the associations were still fresh, they were analyzed, the 
subject telling that of which she thought in each instance. The 
tests made in this way are divisible into four groups: one series, 
consisting of the words “ rainbow ”’ (visual), ‘‘thunder’”’ ( auditory), 
(tactual), ‘“‘sour” (gustatory), “‘ammonia” (olfactory), 
was given for the purpose of determining to what extent each 
memory prevailed. Thus, if ‘‘rainbow”’ was given and was fol- 


lowed by the names of colors, the visual still persisted; but if 


rain were heard, or they felt afraid, the visual was lost. So 
throughout the series. The second consisted in giving more 
abstract words, these being “mind,” “habit,” ‘value,’ 
riage,” “religion.”” The words were also selected with a view to 


*“*“mar- 


bring out the mental and moral attitude, and social influences. 
Thus, under “habits”’ they frequently enumerated all evil ones ; 
under ‘“‘value"’ could be clearly seen that for which they cared 
most; under ‘‘marriage’’ came out some most interesting facts 
—much relating to their personal history and what they believed. 
In these two associations the subject was allowed to think as 
she chose; in the third the association was constrained, her 
attention being confined to the subject named; the words used 
were: ‘ Name all the causes of fire that you can;” “Give the 
names of all the birds you know.” In the fourth was given a 
repetition of the first, only instead of giving a word representing 
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a picture, a sound, a taste, etc., the direct stimulus was given 
and the subject asked to write her association. Instead of 
saying “rainbow,” a color was shown ; for ‘“‘thunder,” a whistle 
was blown; for “pain,’”’ a pinprick was given; for “taste,” a 
drop of quinine solution; for ‘‘smell,”’ extract of ammonia was 
given. This test was for the purpose of ascertaining if the 
memory stimulated persisted longer upon direct stimulation. 

Important among the many facts obtained from this test is 
that of the rate. The rate of association of the students was 
much greater. The number varied with the word given, for some 
suggested more vivid associations. Taking the first series as 
illustrative, the rate per minute was: students: “rainbow,” 10.7; 
“thunder,” 10.1; “pain,” 10.1; “ammonia,” 10.4; “sour,” 12; 
criminals: “rainbow,” 5.2; “thunder,” 5.2; “pain,” 5.4; “sour,” 
4.6; “ammonia,” 4.8. These differences in rate appeared 
throughout the series. The courtesans here again showed the 
lowest rate. 

This difference in rate is due to the fact that criminals’ minds 
do not operate as rapidly ; they have a smaller fund of general 
knowledge from which to draw associations, and they discriminate 
more in what they write down. The difficulty with which they 
write the words delays them in recording their associations. 

The route of association is also interesting. There were 
three or four possible ones. In the first the association always 
went back to the word given, that is, all other ideas were related 
to ‘‘rainbow,”’ for instance. In the second, one idea would grow 
“blue” 


out of another. Thus “rainbow” would suggest “blue, 
on the subject’s hat, etc., the 


the color of a ribbon, ‘ribbon’ 
idea of “rainbow” being entirely lost. The third was where 
these two were combined. The fourth was a word-association ; 
thus: “lemon” would suggest “lemonade,” or ‘sweet’ would 
suggest ‘‘sour” or ‘“bitter.”” The students showed a greater 
tendency toward the second. This was true, I think, because 
they often reproduced whole scenes or events, while the criminals 
adhered more closely to descriptions or enumerations of the sub- 
ject given. Word-associations were rather more frequent among 


the delinquents. 
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The varying associations for the same word brought out by 
the two classes were most interesting. Noticeable, too, was the 
fatigue which the test produced in the criminal classes. The 
students were almost always fresh, while near the close the 
delinquents grew tired, restless, and irritable. This was true, 
notwithstanding their interest, which was well held by this 
experiment. 

The last, and perhaps most interesting, test was that made 
with the kymograph, an instrument designed to register the 
respiration curve upon smoked paper. The instrument consists 
of a base containing a clockwork, a standard, and a drum, 
around which is rolled the smoked paper. The drum is revolved 
slowly by the clockwork. Resting lightly against the smoked 
paper is a pointer. A respirator is fastened upon the chest of 
the subject, and this is connected with the pointer by means of 
a rubber tubing. When the subject inspires and expires, the air 
is forced down and back the tube, the pointer making a curved 
line upon the paper as the drum revolves. Every change in 
the amplitude and the rate of the breathing is thus graphically 
portrayed, 

The test was given for the purpose of determining the 
amount of emotional reaction to stimuli, as shown by the 
changes in breathing. Five curves were taken upon each sheet. 
In the first one the subject was asked to sit quietly and think of 
whatever she desired, except of the experiment. This gave a 
fairly regular curve. Where there were any marked depressions 
or elevations I stopped the kymograph and asked for the cor- 
responding thought, which was rarely denied. Near the close of 
this curve a stimulus for surprise was given. The room was quiet, 
the subject thinking, when suddenly a block was dropped, or a 
hammer struck. The change in the width, height, and regularity 
of the curve showed the amount of reaction. These changes are 
made by the subjects breathing more quickly or slowly, by 
catching or holding the breath. The second curve was designed 
to secure as nearly as is possible the normal curve. For this 


the subject was asked to read a newspaper clipping. It had no 


beyinning or end, and was selected to hold the attention, but 
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not to excite undue interest. The mind being off of the self and 
the experiment, the curve was usually even. Near the close of 
this the stimulus for pain was given. For this was used a sharp 
pinprick in the back of the neck. The change here was usually 
a sharp rise or fall, and the return to the normal curve was more 
quickly made than in surprise. The next curve was the 
reading-aloud curve. This was given for the purpose of noting 
the difference between the various methods of reading. Note 
was taken of the rapidity, monotony, attention to pauses, etc. 
This test also served to relieve any tension still existing in the 
subject. The fourth curve was related to the effect of interest. 
In the first half the subject was required to read the ordinary 
crop report found in the daily paper; in the second half she was 
given a graphic account of the rebellion of two criminals in 
prison. The former was dull to her, the latter interesting. The 
changes here were not so marked, partly, I believe, because the 
crop report was too dull, and her attention wandered to more 
interesting things. In the last curve the subject was allowed to 
think of whatever she chose, until I suggested the train of a stimu- 
lus thought. I gave first one for joy, suggesting that she think 
of being released. This almost never failed, the curves being 
deeper and wider. The second was for disgrace, and for this I 
used the fact of her being in such an institution and its effect 
upon relatives and friends. This did not secure so marked a 
response as did the first, but here I secured three genuine crying 
curves. Such curves as these, as well as those for laughter, 
sighing, etc., must come unexpectedly and voluntarily, and can- 
not be secured for the asking. The last was that for fear. For 
this I used a simple device. Placing a plethysmograph near 
the temple, I said I intended applying an electric current ; that if 
they would not move or speak the pain would be slight. The 
fear of electricty is very great, and this never failed. My great 
difficulty was in keeping them quiet, so excessive was this fear, 
Two marked changes were observable : either the curve became 
almost a straight line, as when they held their breath, or it 
became ragged and of varying amplitude, as when they became 


nervous through fear. 
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These results I have not yet compared, so I am unable to say 
in what they differ from those of the students. 

All of the psychological tests show a marked difference 
between the immoral women, who are those generally found in 
workhouses, and the women who commit felonies, who are those 


generally found in the penitentiaries. If the results from the 


technically criminal class were considered separately from those 


of the workhouse class, the average would be higher. The pros- 
titute mentally and physically is more defective than the crim- 
inal. Where the differences between the two classes have been 
great I have separated them, giving the average for each, or 
cailing attention to the fact of the difference. 

I have here presented, as briefly as possible, the experiments, 
methods, and results. There remains now the presentation of the 
results of the sociological investigation, and the correlation of 
the two—the application of the one to the other, and the 
relation to social phenomena. 

FRANCES A. KELLOR. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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A SOCIOLOGICAL VIEW OF SOVEREIGNTY. 
CHAPTER IX. 
SOVEREIGNTY — RIGHT. 


BESIDES reducing coercion to order, sovereignty also squares 
it with right. In so far as we have considered order alone, we 
have defined it merely in mechanical terms, as the balancing of 
force against force; as the extension of rule over wide areas. But 
social force is the expression of human will. Will is the out- 
come of beliefs and desires. We must now ask: What part have 
ideas and beliefs in sovereignty ? We shall find that order itself 
is possible only on condition of a common belief animating sepa- 
rate classes and all classes. 

First, the partnership of different social classes in determin- 
ing the sovereign will is possible only for those classes which 
have developed the capacity and power of codperation. Such 
capacity is based, in the last analysis, on a belief in the moral 
perfection of the unseen powers that rule the world. Sucha 
conviction alone can sustain that optimism by which hopeful, 
united action persists. Whether this take the form of belief in 
a divine ruler, or in the rule of reason and nature, it is the inspir- 
ing confidence of the believer that he is working in harmony 
with a power mightier than all human opposition. It is the per- 
ception of a rational aim in the work he is doing, instead of the 
dictates of caprice, that enlists the will and energy of the worker. 
The alternative is suicide or slavery. If life were conceived as 
mere task-work, the mere carrying of bricks back and forth from 
one point to another, then only hunger or the lash could hold 
the toiler to his work. A society or a class convinced at heart 
of such pessimism would perish or be enslaved. For this rea- 
son religious revivals have usually preceded, in English history, 
the political uprisings of new social classes. 

On the other hand, the ruling classes themseives must have 
accepted in general the same beliefs of moral perfection, else 
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they could not understand the claims of the aspiring class and 
would be unable to make those concessions implied in partner- 
ship. They would submit to sheer coercion in the form of 
imperialism or tyranny, but would not enter into that arrange- 
ment of mutual veto which characterizes the true state with its 
constitutional form of government. 

Belief in moral perfection is the belief in right and wrong. 
The morally right is that which squares with the perfect rule of 
the universe. When this belief sinks in the heart, it leads to a 
certain judgment of self. This is a consciousness conditioned 
on personal freedom, either of one’s own perfection or of one’s 
guilt ; of one’s harmony or disharmony with the rule of right. 
In the empiric stage guilt is disobedience to ceremony or cus- 
tom ; in the reflective stage it is the consciousness of a sinful 
purpose, This consciousness of self is at the same time a 


judgment of similar perfection or guilt in others conditioned 


on the recognition of like freedom of choice and action in 
them. But this of itself does not lead to a recognition of the 
right of others to be free. There is needed in addition a belief 
in the moral worth of others ; the conviction that they as well 
as one’s self ought to be free to express self-perfection or self- 
guilt. The Brahman believes in freedom only for the higher 
caste. The lower are to have little or no choices of their own, 
but are to serve the higher. The moral worth of others, con- 
sidered as an effective motive for self, is ultimately a religious 
conviction of the equality of others. This is the narrower 
meaning of the ‘general will’? which Green really has in 
mind in his contention, referred to in chap. 7, that will, 
not force, is the basis of sovereignty. The general will, he 
says, is “not the momentary spring of any and every sponta- 
neous action, but a constant principle, operating in all men 
qualified for any form of society, however frequently overborne 
by passing impulses, in virtue of which each seeks to give 
reality to the conception of a well-being which he necessarily 
regards as common to himself with others.”* ‘The state or 
sovereign presupposes rights, and is an institution for their 


* Lectures on the Principles of Political Obligation, p. 217. 
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maintenance.”* “It is the interest of men ina common guod, 
the desire on the part of each, which he thinks of others as 
sharing, for a good which he conceives to be equally good for 
them, that transforms mere ‘potentia’ into what may fitly be 
called jus, 2. e.,a power claiming recognition as exercised or 
capable of being exercised for the common good.’’? 

There is an ambiguity in the word “right,” of which the fore- 
going quotations from Green give evidence. There are three 
uses of the term, which may be designated, respectively, moral 
right, popular right, and legal right. That which has been 
described above as flowing from the belief in moral perfection 
is moral right. It is right in the ‘ adjective” sense, and is 
contrasted with wrong. Popular right and legal right, how- 
ever, have nothing directly to do with right and wrong. They 
are the ‘‘substantive’”’ uses of the term, and denote a social 
relation based on coercion. Holland defines a right as “one 
man’s capacity of influencing the acts of another, by means, 
not of his own strength, but of the opinion or the force of 
society.’’ He designates these respectively as “moral” right 
and “legal” right, but the term “moral” right is here ill- 
chosen. ‘Popular right” is preferable. The distinctions 
between these three uses of the term will appear clearly if we 
ask for the standard by which “ moral” right is to be measured. 
When we ask, Is a given deed or social relation right, or is it 
wrong ? we do not have reference to the standard set up by law 
or by public opinion. A legal right and a popular right may 
both be wrong. These are social relations, and may or may 
not be right. Neither do we refer to the social and legal 
rights of “normal” as distinguished from “pathological” 
societies, a criterion proposed by Durkheim.3 Individuals will 
differ in their opinions as to what is normal and what is patho- 
logical. Again, the standard cannot be “universal reason,” 
for universal reason, so far as known, revealed, and workable, 
is only the reason of individual human beings, and these will 
differ. The standard of moral right must be subjective and 

* GREEN, p. 143. Jbid., p. 54. 


3 De la division du travail social, p. 34. 
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not objective. But it cannot be the individual opinion of any 
and all persons, for then the standard set up by criminals, 
cranks, and degenerates would be of equal value with that set 
up by others, a position practically held by the sophists. The 
true criterion of right and wrong must, therefore, be the personal 
belief of each normal person who makes a conscientious effort 
to know the right. This effort consists partly in seeking social 
confirmation. ‘In order to know the law of God you must 
interrogate not only your own conscience, but also the con- 
science and consent of humanity.’’* It also consists partly in 
criticising and improving upon the existing standards of human- 
ity. In this way do the beliefs regarding right change with 
every individual and every race and generation. But they are 


purely subjective and personal, and can be changed, not by 


arguing or by legislation, but by conversion. The heart, the 
subconscious self, the moral character, the religious faith, the 
passions and desires, are their foundation, and only as these 
change do men’s beliefs of right change. 

Beliefs in right, as they spread through society by propa- 
ganda and conversion, lead to action. This action is the united 
action of those believing alike. Its social consequences are the 
new coercive relations which it imposes upon those who do not 
accept the belief. These are “popular rights.’’ Subjective 
right here becomes objective. ‘ Adjective” right becomes 
“substantive.” It becomes a social relation. Austin says that 


‘‘a so-called law set by general opinion” is “not a law in the 
proper signification of the term,” but that it is closely analogous 
to a law proper, and differs only in the fact that the law in the 
one case is established and obedience is exacted by an uncer- 
tain and indeterminate body of persons, and in the other case 
by a certain and determinate body.? These analogous and inde- 
terminate “laws” are the basis of popular rights. As soon, 
however, as popular rights begin to find expression through the 
determinate, constituted authorities of the state, whether judges, 
legislators, executives, constitutional conventions, or referenda, 
*MAZZINI, Zhe Duties of Man. 


* AUSTIN, Lectures on Jurisprudence, Lecture V. 
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they become ‘legal rights.” Here the coercive element has 
been definitely extracted from the inchoate mingling of coer- 
cion and persuasion characteristic of popular rights, and has 
been given a clear and definite statement, on which the people 
can depend. The state thereby further emerges and differen- 
tiates from the other institutions of society, and the added 
powers in the hands of its certain and determinate agents con- 
stitute positive law and legal rights. 

The confusion in meaning of moral right, on the one hand, 
and popular and legal right, on the other, is based on the deep 
conviction or feeling that legal rights should be backed by moral 
right. This conviction is expressed in the terms “ divine rights” 
and “natural rights.” Properly speaking, these terms do not 
apply to substantive rights. They do not indicate primarily a 
social relation, but an opinion as to what would be a right social 
relation, 2. ¢., a right right. They belong to moral right and not 
to substantive rights. They are simply a dogmatic way of 
asserting that one’s own opinion of what ought to be a legal 
right is above question. It is to be noted that these terms do 
not appear until society has entered the reflective stage. In the 
empiric stage social relations are determined by religion and 
custom. These are above inquiry and criticism. They are not 
thought of as either right or wrong, but as commanded by the 
gods. But in the reflective stage, with its tyrants, tribunes, and 
absolute monarchs, whose personal wills emerge as sanctioning 
or even overruling custom, and whose commands become laws 
in the Austinian sense, then appeal must be made to the con- 
sciences of those who are called upon to obey. This was done 
first under the claim of the ‘divine right” of kings, then the 
“natural right” of kings, and finally, with the rise of transfer- 
able property, the doctrine of natural right was appropriated by 
the capitalist class in their demand for equal privileges with king 
and lords. Throughout all these controversies the terms “divine” 
and * natural” right signified merely that those who laid claim 
to the coercive power of the newly emerging state in the asser- 
tion of legal rights were morally justified in the action they 
took. It was their only way of appealing to the powerful 
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convictions of moral and social perfection lying deep in the 
subconscious minds of all. 

I have said above that moral right exists only in the mind. 
It is subjective. But so dependent is the mind on its social con- 
dition that the belief in moral right can arise only as the indi- 
vidual feels himself to be free. Freedom is ability to choose 
and act as one wishes. There is neither right nor wrong where 
necessity rules—only success or failure. Free will is illusory 
if it does not end in free action, and free action is impossible 
where society has not yet overcome the high physical facts of 
necessity. There are three kinds of necessity. First, climatic, 
that which is above and beyond the control of man. The sea- 
sons, the winds, the zones, the ocean currents, the isothermal 
areas, establish conditions of necessity which man has but 
meagerly overcome, and in contest with which his freedom is 
only an illusory and empty option between life and death. Sec- 
ond, material necessity ; that which man gradually overcomes 
through science, invention, and art. The material products 
which men consume and use and enjoy are but the raw material 
of nature worked over by human thought and labor. They are 
simply the products and services of others. Material freedom 
is the control over a wide range of these products. The savage 
is not free, because he has but few social products to choose 
from. The civilized man is free because he can choose all the 


way from Bibles, paintings, schools, homes, to whisky, roulette, 


and prostitutes. In doing so, as we have seen, he simply com- 
mands and controls the services of others. This the economists 
call wealth. It is material freedom. The savage is first a slave 
to nature, and is freed from nature by enslaving his fellow-men. 
Slavery is originally neither right nor wrong —it is necessary. 
Third, competitive necessity ; that which marks the struggle for 
life and is overcome by organization, monopoly, and govern- 
ment. When the British soldiers were imprisoned in the Black 
Hole with only a six-inch window for air, their susceptibilities to 
love, justice, mutual help, which stimulated their marches and 


*See also Ficcis, Zhe Theory of the Divine Right of Kings (Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1896). 
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battles, were utterly crushed in the death of the weaker and the 
survival of the stronger. When a thousand workmen compete 
for five hundred jobs, it is to the credit of human nature and the 
police if they do not cut each other’s throats. When capitalists 
bankrupt their rivals, it is only the recluse, the agitator, the 
prophet, who whispers or shouts “ injustice.’””’ The man in the 
struggle sees only necessity. It is vain to speak of freedom or 
of right and wrong, where the choice is limited to life and death, 
to success and failure. The first obligation in war is victory, 
and that is the reason why “ war is hell.” But when victory is 
won, when competition ends in monopoly, when organization 
and subordination take the place of struggle, then the victor is 
free ; then he can listen to the still small voice of right. 

It is the growth of monopoly and centralization in each 
social institution which has in the end subordinated necessity to 
freedom, and has paved the way not only for higher convictions 
of moral right, but also for the incorporation of these convictions 
in the form of legal rights. The freedom which thus emerges 
within each institution is ‘institutional freedom,” corresponding 
to the factor of organization, just as material freedom corre- 
sponds to the material basis of each institution. Institutional 
freedom is private property; and the ethical phase of property 
is the judgment of the right or wrong concerning choices which 
proprietors are free to make. This is personal ethics, which has 
a twofold character. It may refer to the effect of the free 
choices on the character and destiny of self, or on the character 
and welfare of others. But in either case the ethical judgment 
is unwarranted unless the person is secure in that control over 
the wide range of services of others which we understand by 
Now, competition is not property, but struggle for 


property. 
property. Its criterion is not the right nor the wrong, but the 
successful. Property is a requisite for survival, but it is not 


mere ownership. It is also the organization, subordination, dis- 
cipline, efficiency, of the human agents combined under the 
management of the proprietor. And until monopoly is reached 
this organization is never so secure that it can dispense with the 


equipment for fight. There is always another organization, as 
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well or a little better disciplined, ready to overwhelm it and cap 
ture its territory and subsistence. If this be true, then it is only 
in the lulls of competition or in the completed and victorious 
monopoly that the ethical appeal can be made. This is doubly 
true of that customary period which culminated in absolutism, 
where survival of the fittest necessitated the survival of the 
strongest and largest organization. It is also true in the reflect- 
ive period, where, although doctrines of moral right were enlisted 
in the strife for participation in sovereignty, yet these doc- 
trines lodged in the mass of the people rather as a stimulus to 
strife than a devotion to right. But when struggle ended in 
centralization, when strife ended in sovereign partnership, then 
the claims of ethics could be heard and obeyed. The psychic 
basis of this fact is the same as that which we have found in 
private property, namely, that coercion is the means for executing 
the mere wish or opinion of the proprietor. It compels obedi- 
ence, and therefore need not rely upon knowledge, skill, or tact. 
The character of the commands imposed are simply the outward 
expression of the moral character of him who commands. The 
same is true of the state’s commands. They express the moral 
character of those who participate in sovereignty. But this 
partnership must first be compulsorily acquired and guaranteed 
in the very constitution of the state. In this process all other 
qualities are mere instruments of might. Force can be met only 
with force. But when acquired, then the moral character of the 
sovereign can show itself, whether he be a mere sensualist and 


demander of pleasure, or a conscientious dispenser of justice and 


right in the use of his coercive power. It is the beliefs of the 
sovereign concerning right which shape his sovereign will. The 
ethical appeal to him is in effect an appeal to use his property 
in such a way as to promote the highest good of self and of 
others, 7. ¢., to command the services of others rightly instead of 
wrongly. 

But, unfortunately, the human will unchecked is capricious, 
self-seeking, oppressive. During the period of competition it is 
checked by its own weakness. In the period of absolutism only 
the personal character of the chance ruler determines the ethical 
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character of the entire institution. What is true cf the state is 


true of the other social institutions, whether governmental or 


subordinate; each one becomes an organization with a will of 


its own, enforced through the subordination of its members. 


e capacity o e huma rill, its range o ee choice, is 
The capacity of the human will, its range of fr h 


deepened and widened when competition has disappeared in 
monopoly. It becomes an institutional will, which is the will of 


the headman of the institution. 

The problem of the reflective organization of society, follow- 
ing the breakdown of custom and the disappearance of com- 
petition, is how to check the capricious use of power by this 
headman in each institution, and to induce him continually to 


exalt justice above caprice. This is the problem of order and 


right. 

We thus have the three constituents of sovereignty —coer- 
cion, order, right. Coercion originates as private property. 
The struggle for existence causes this to survive in the form of 
monopoly and centralization. Order emerges as a constituent 
of sovereignty in place of caprice only when sovereignty has 


‘ extended over wide areas and when subordinate classes have 
earned the veto power in determining the sovereign will. Right 


takes its place as the moral aim of sovereignty when freedom 


has displaced material and competitive necessity ; when the strug- 
gle for property has ended in the monopoly of property. We 
are now to examine in detail the subordinate or persuasive insti- 
tutions of society with respect to the growth of organization, the 


extraction of coercion, and the injection of right. 
Joun R. Commons, 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY. 


[ Zo de continued.] 
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REVIEWS. 
Naturalism and Agnosticism. (The Gifford Lectures delivered 
before the University of Aberdeen in the years 1896-8.) 
By James Warp, Sc.D., Professor of Mental Philosophy 
and Logic in the University of Cambridge. 2 vols. The 
Macmillan Co. 

In these days the teleological and sociological conceptions are hav 
ing their innings in the interpretation of experienc and their last 
and one of their strongest is to be found in Professor Ward’s lectures. 
The first statement of the preface is: “ These lectures do not form a 
systematic treatise. They only attempt to discuss in a popular way 


certain assumptions of ‘modern science’ which have led to a wide- 


spread, but more or less tacit, rejection of idealistic views of the world.” 


The preface says also: “1 take it for granted that till an idealistic 
(7. ¢., spiritualistic) view of the world can be sustained, any exposition 
of theism is but wasted labor.” While such statements tend to place 
the writer somewhat 'n the attitude of an apologist, and perhaps help 
to account for what will appear to some an undue polemical spirit in 
certain passages, they do not, of course, affect the inherent weight of 
the argument. The limits of this notice will permit mention of only 
a few central points —especially of those more likely to be of some 
interest to readers of this JOURNAL. 

Vol. I is occupied with a detailed account of the difficulties 
encountered in the attempt to state experience in terms of matter and 
motion. The conclusion is that the “mechanical theory”’ is valuable 
as a descriptive formula of one aspect of experience only — the quantita- 
tive one; but utterly inadequate for a description of experience as a 
whole, since all experience cannot be reduced to quantitative terms. 
Perhaps the best parts of this volume are the discussions of the con- 
ceptions of matter— motion, space, time, mass, energy, and force — 
rather than the long cross- —-sometimes very cross— examinations of 
Mr. Huxley and Mr. Spencer. 

In Vol. II, after a thoroughgoing criticism of psycho-physical 
parallelism as an attempt to escape the difficulties of the mechanical 
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theory, the “ previous question ”’ is put in asking how this dualism of the 
physical and the psychical, which goes to pieces so readily under 
criticism, ever came about, and what is the significance of its con- 
ceptions. The finding is that this dualism does not originate in the 
individual’s perceptual experience of an ‘external world,” but that 
it is of essentially social origin. ‘The researches of anthropologists 
warrant us in assuming that when human intercourse begins there is 
no dualism.’”’* Dualism comes about in this wise: When L, M, and 
N look at one object, ¢. g., the sun, each has his own individual object. 
**How do they come to know that the actual object of each is the same 
individual object for all?” The answer is through some common 
reaction. All point or reach or in some manner react in the same way. 
This common reaction is at the same time inter-communication, and 
advances from gesture through exclamation to systematic language. 
Through this common reaction and inter-communication it is found 
that there is a common or “ transsubjective”’ object independent of L, 
M, and N severally. Here, according to Mr. Ward, occurs the first step 
leading to dualism. Finding the transsubjective object independent 
of L, M, and N severaddy, it is concluded that it is independent of them 
collectively. To this fallacy is added another, which the author calls the 
fallacy of “‘introjection,” and which occurs as follows: 


Of my fellow common thought and language lead me to assume, not merely 
that his experience is distinct from mine, but that it is zz him in the form of 
sensations, perceptions, and other internal states. . . . . Thus, while my envi- 
ronment is an external world for me, his experience is for me an internal world 
in him. And since I apply this conception to all my fellows and it is applied 
by all my fellow-men to me, I naturally apply it also to myself. Thus, instead 
of construing others’ experience exactly and precisely on the lines of our own 
—the duality of subject and object — we are induced to misconstrue our own 
experience on the lines of a false but highly plausible assumption as to others’ 
experience, which actually contradicts our own. With this contradiction 
and the fallacy of naive realism just referred to dualism is essentially 
complete. 


Coming to the more distinctively constructive part of the lectures, 
Mr. Ward finds that the fundamental characteristic of experience is 
its subject-object form. This character is frankly accepted as given. 
If this duality in unity of subject and object be indeed the fundamental 
fact of experience present alike in cognition, in feeling, and in volition, then, 


‘Vol. II, p. 165. * Vol. II, p. 172. 
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so far at any rate, there can be nothing to explain. The demand for explana- 
tion may be taken as evidence that we have misconceived the facts.’ 

This disposition of the subject-object relation would seem scarcely 
to be expected from one who insists, as Mr. Ward does throughout 
both volumes, that the categorizing of experience is essentially a 
teleological affair. A little farther on, in treating the subject-object 
relation in individual experience, the object is found to be of a conative 
rather than of a cognitive nature. 

Regarding experience in this wise as life, self-conservation, self- 
realization, and taking conation, not cognition, as its central feature, we must 
conclude that it is not that ‘“‘content’’ of objects which the subject cannot alter, 
that gives them their place in its experience, but their worth, positive or 
negative, their goodness or badness, as ends or means to life." 

Were this conative nature of the object pursued farther, perhaps 
the subject-object character of experience would not appear quite so 
gratuitous. In other words, it seems there is not sufficient justifica- 
tion given for regarding the subject-object character of experience as 
on an entirely different plane from the psychical-physical. The latter 
is regarded as a differentiation within experience—as conceptions 
evolved in the development of experience as means to its further 
progress. In the treatment of the subject-object nature of experience, 
therefore, it appears that the author’s teleology is not quite thorough- 


going. The same appears true of the individual-universal relation. 


It, too, appears to be given, and to be a differentiation of rather 
than wzthin experience. 

Noting this latter distinction a little more in detail, we find it is a 
further differentiation of experience in its subject-object form. Thus 
giving in the last analysis of experience four terms—the subject and 
object of individual experience, and the subject and object of universal 
experience — Mr. Ward discusses the relation of the two subjects to each 
other and of the two objects to each other, and finds there is perfect 
continuity between them. But along with this finding he appears also 
to hold that the universal form of experience has developed ous of the 
individual. Thus’ we find: 

To refute the dualism of ordinary scientific thought, then, it is neces- 
sary to show that the generalized or universal experience with which it is 
immediately concerned has grown out of, depends upon, and is really but an 
extension of our primary individua/, concrete experience.‘ 

Vol. II, p. 129. 3 Vol. Il, p. 153. 


* Vol. II, p. 184. 4 Italics mine. 
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Were it proposed to show that the individual and universal develop 
together, as a polar differentiation, out of a “ primary, concrete experi- 
ence,” it would certainly be more nearly in line with what one is led to 
expect up to this point in the lectures. On their face this and other 
similar passages look like the old isolated individualism of Hobbes. To 
be sure, farther on we find this: “Once again I say the subject of 
universal experience is not numerically distinct from the subject of 
individual experience ;” and many affirmations of their “ organic unity” 
are to be found. But this “‘oneness”’ and “ organic unity ” appears to 
exist after the universal has developed out of the individual, the indi- 
vidual having been prior to and apparently independent of the uni- 
versal. No better refutation of such a conception of the individual as 
this involves could be found than many passages from the lectures 
themselves. But this only makes the discrepancy the more puzzling. 

There appears to be plenty of room, too, for the development of 
further questions concerning the relation of “ the four terms of experi- 
ence ;” ¢. g., the relation of the universal subject to the individual object, 
and of the individual subjects to each other and as an “ aggregate” 
to the universal subject. To say nothing of such questions as the rela- 
tion of the universal subject to “sentience,” etc. Such questions, 
however, reveal the merit rather than a demerit of the lectures. Every- 
where they bristle with suggestions. Indeed, frequently the lecturer 
often enough and far enough 


himself is drawn aside by “ suggestions,’ 
to endanger the unity of the lecture. The whole line of discussion 
running through both volumes, showing the necessity for a closer union 
between the natural and the philosophical sciences, by pointing out in 
detail how each breaks down going it alone, is both timely and mas - 
terly. Throughout the lectures the influence of Lotze is apparent, and 
is freely acknowledged. On the whole, Mr. Ward’s lectures are likely 
to be regarded as the most important philosophical contribution since 
Mr. Bradley’s Appearance and Reality. And, owing to its more popular 
style, its larger use of scientific and sociological material, and its con- 
fessed theological interest, it is certain to have a much wider circle of 
readers than did Mr. Bradley’s book. AppIson W. Moore. 


Tropical Colonization. By Alleyne Ireland. The Macmillan Co., 
1899. Pp. xii+,282. 


Mr. IRELAND has lived a number of years in tropical countries, and 
has made a close study of institutions. His collection of books and 
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material is large, and, of course, is supplemented by his own personal 
observation. For these reasons anything which he writes ought to be 
of value, especially as there is so much loose and inaccurate discussion 
on these subjects in the newspaper and periodical press. 

The volume on Zropical Colonization he justly cal!s an “ Introduc- 
tion to the Study of the Subject.” The author does not attempt 
an exhaustive study of any field of colonization or of any phase of it 
He makes history merely incidental, and devotes a half-dozen chapters 
to a descriptive treatment of political and economic conditions which 
characterize European colonies in general. A final chapter contains 
some comments on the problems which confront the United States in 
the East and West Indies. 

The treatment of “ Trade and the Flag” is a somewhat careful analy- 
sis of facts relating to British and French commerce in particular. The 
conclusion is that trade does not necessarily follow the flag, but that 
possession of a given territory protects trade as against adverse posses- 
sion by a nation with a restrictive commercial system. 

Three chapters are assigned to the labor question in the tropics. 
This question comes next in importance after the establishment of 
social order, and on its wise solution, after all, depends the success or 
failure of European tropical control. The same labor maxims which 
may be commonplace in temperate regions by no means apply to the 
tropics. The conditions are fundamentally different, and one who 
would do more than merely follow precedents will resolutely seek 
entirely new methods. Mr. Ireland’s discussion of the Dutch policy 
in Java is very fair. The results of that policy were certainly extra- 


ordinary, and are an interesting commentary on some theories of land- 


tenure. 

A very useful working bibliography closes the book. In its thirty- 
three pages are enumerated enough of the innumerable works on 
European colonies for the ordinary reader’s purposes. Of course, the 
scholar must go much farther. 

Mr. Ireland has made a good beginning. It is to be hoped that 
he will follow it up. Colonization is one of the greatest facts of mod- 
ern history —one of the most potent forces of modern life. In order 
to understand what is going on under our eyes the world throughout, 
we need a vast deal of study in lines quite unfamiliar to the most of 
our people. Gladstone and Louis Philippe and Bismarck are names 
which have a meaning to most of us. How many have a clear idea of 
the significance of Van den Bosch and Kaufmann and Sir Henry Parkes, 
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for instance? There is in the achievements of European colonization 
a great field for students of history and of existing social conditions 
a field which we in this country have as yet hardly touched. 


HARRY PRatTT JUDsON. 


Les Idées égalitaires. Etude sociologique. Par C. Maitre 


de conférences a la Faculté des lettres de l'Université de 
Montpellier. Paris: Félix Alcan. Pp. 249. Fr. 3.75. 


THE most striking thing about this monograph is the evidence 
which it affords that the sociological seed sown by Simmel is beginning 
to bear fruit. The author frankly credits to Durkheim and Simmel 
the chief impulses of his work. The monograph isa notable contribu- 
tion to sociological analysis, but the point of view and the method are 
not those of Simmel, though it is difficult to point out in a word why 
they are not. The title is not one that Simmel would have chosen for 
a study of the “form ” of “equality.” As M. Bouglé distinctly indicates 
in his introduction, societary facts and our valuations of them belong in 
separate categories. Simmel’s demand for a science of social forms 
is not a demand for criticism of our ideas about social forms. Sooner 
or later each calls for the other, but they are not identical. Bouglé has 
not performed the initial work of demonstrating the form of equality in 
Simmel’s sense. He has not answered the question: What are the marks 
in human association ? 


” 


by which we recognize the form of “equality 
Instead of that he discusses in the first three chapters: (1) the definition 
of ideas about equality ; (2) the reality of ideas about equality ; and (3) 
anthropological, ideological, and sociological explanations of the ideas. 
In the second part of the monograph he inquires into the relation 
between the existence of these ideas and the populousness, quality, 
complexity, and integration of the associations in which they occur. 
All this is valuable, and it will help many students to approach the 
antecedent problem, but it does not go back to the point of departure 
indicated by Simmel. 

It is worthy of notice that M. Bouglé recognizes the force of argu- 
ments making for both a broad and a limited content for the name 
“sociology.” He proposes to use the term /a¢o sensu for a synthesis of 
the particular social sciences, and séricto sensu for “the science of the 
forms of association ” (Simmel), which will itself be one of the particular 
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social sciences. Although the study before us does not go quite to the 

root of the matter, it is in the spirit of the less dogmatic and the more 

analytic and scientific method that will presently prevail in sociology. 
A. 


Bibliographie .des Socitalismus und Communismus. Von JOSEF 
STAMMHAMMER. Band II. Nachtrage und Erganzungen 
bis Ende des Jahres 1898. Jena: Verlag von Gustav 
Fischer, 1900. Pp. iv+ 403. 

THis volume is a supplement to an earlier one published in 1893. 
Vol. I gave a very full bibliography of socialism and communism 
as treated in books, pamphlets, magazines, and socialistic papers down 
to the close of the year 1891. Vol. II supplements the earlier one 
and completes the bibliography to the close of the year 1898. Although 
the list of titles cited in 1893 seemed quite exhaustive, almost one-half 


of those appearing in the new volume are of contributions bearing a 


date prior to 1891. Most of these are of pamphlets which could have 
been discovered only by the most careful research. 

Both volumes give evidence of having been carefully prepared, and 
give only those titles taken from authoritative sources, or of works 
known to and examined by the author. The subject-indexes are good, 
so that the bibliography should prove of value to students of any phase 
of the subjects covered. 

H. A. MILLIs. 

THE JOHN CRERAR LIBRARY, 

Chicago. 


NOTES AND ABSTRACTS. 


Economics in Russia.—The economic writers who have the greatest influence 
on their readers, and are in the foreground of journalism and economic science, may 
be divided into three schools, representing three different economic theories: (1) the 
school of the followers of Marx ; (2) the national school, the so-called Narodnichestero ; 
(3) the individualist school. The continual discussions and polemics for the last eight 
or nine years have had for their pivot the economic teaching of Marx, as embodied in 
his three volumes Das Aafrta/. The Russian Marxists have done much in explaining 
and popularizing the theory of Marx concerning surplus value and the economical 
basis of history, and have done more than either of the other two for the organization of 
labor and for the so-called “class war.” Besides the workmen, the Marxian theory is 
taken up eagerly even by some of the “ capitalist classes,” who justify their eagerness 
“to detach the workers from the means of production” by the historic necessity of 
industrial development in Russia, and claim to be the real creators of progress through 
the greater increase of capitalistic industry. According to M. Peter Struve, Russia is 
moving on the lines which were traced out by Marx; that is, that the great industry, 
on capitalistic basis, is supplanting the small industry, and that the divorce of the 
immediate producers from the means of production is growing apace ; and this growth 
of capitalism is a happy omen for Russian progress and the only way of her salvation. 
But, as the chief industry in Russia is agriculture,and the only means of production 
which is still owned by the laboring population is the land, it follows that, according 
to Struve, there is no other way for Russian salvation than in the expropriation of the 
peasants from their land. This question, whether the economic policy of Russia 
shall be directed toward the annihilation of the small peasant proprietorship in order 
to encourage the growth of capitalism, or whether she shall, on the contrary, seek to 
maintain and develop peasant proprietorship, especially in its communal form, is the 
problem which forms the crucial point which separates both schools of socialism in 
Russia. M. Struve and his followers think that Russia 4as become already a capital 
istic state on the model of the nations of western Europe. 

This the economists of the Aussian nationalist school, the so-called Narodniki, do 
not admit. According to them there is no necessity for Russia to follow in the steps 
of European capitalistic society, and to wait for the golden age when the capitalistic 
integument will burst asunder, as there is in Russia already the elementary form of 
collectivism in the village commune. In accepting Marx’ theory of surplus value, 
and in making labor the chief, and even the only, basis for the distribution of wealth, 
the Narodniki, however, reject his theory of the economical, materialistic basis of 
society. According to them, man is everything and matter nothing. They believe 
that society can shape its destinies, arrange the modes of production and distribution 
of wealth according to its wishes, quite independently of the technical and commercial 
evolution. M. Mikhalovsky has introduced into economics his sociological stand- 
point, which makes man the chief factor of progress. According to him the living 
individuality, with all its thoughts and feelings, becomes an independent historical 
factor. This individuality, and not some mystic power, gives aims to history, and 
directs toward them the events through all the hindrances which arise from the uncon- 
scious natural forces and historic conditions. 

M. Mikhalovsky does not deny that historic conditions play the greater part in 
economic evolution, but he does not admit their insuperability. The individual is quite 
independent, and the greater his intellectuality, the more powerful dues he become in 
shaping the destinies of his own life and the life of his country. Russia, therefore, 
which is yet almost an economic faéu/a rasa, can easily start in any direction she likes. 

Of the same opinion is M. Uzhakov, a very well-known publicist. M. Danielson 
says: “We have a historic heritage in the commune which, under the pressure of 
capitalism and the accompanying forms of production, cannot secure to its members 
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means of existence. Therefore, under existing circumstances, it is bound to perish. 
But the communal form of land-owning is a most important basis on which to build 
the future social industry. What we have to do is to graft on the commune scientific 
agriculture and great industry, and to transform it so that it may become a fit instru- 
ment for the organization of large industry, and for giving her, instead of a capital 
istic, a social form. Capitalism destroys patriarchal production, which was based on 
production for the use of the producer, but in destroying it does not make it suffi 
ciently social to satisfy the needs of the whole community.’ 

The principal idea of M. Vorontzov concerning the evolution of Russian society 
as a result of economic forms is that the bourgeoisie is destined to play a réle only of 
second rank; the factory hands have no chance for a considerable increase, and there- 
fore the only possible social stratum of our future, as in our past, will be the peasantry. 

The Narodniki, therefore, recommend the fostering of cottage industry, communal 
agriculture, and coéperative workshops; politically they are the greatest enemies of 
bureaucracy and officialdom. 

Thus both these schools of collectivists, the Marxians and Narodniki, may be said 
to represent two camps, one of which makes villagedom—the peasantry —the only 
savior, economic and social, and the other thinks the factory, the town, the thing which 
has to come, which must come, and which one has to strive for, if one wishes for the 
coming of the future collectivist society. 

Generally speaking, there is no individualistic economic school in Russia at all. 
The difference is only in the degree of collectivism admissible in society and concern 
ing the economic policy which Russia should aim at whether it should be “ great 
commerce,” “‘ great landlordism,” small industry, or peasant proprietorship, coOpera 
tive or commercial joint-stock banks, etc. 

M. Slonimsky, an out-and-out anti-Marxian, criticises the theory of surplus value. 
For a theory of labor as a value standard there ought to be first an explanation of the 
way to measure and to define labor itself; it is impossible to translate art work intothe 
language of simple work, because you cannot mix quality with quantity. As a refuta 
tion of the theory of Marx, which ascribes the whole value of the commodities to 
human labor, Slonimsky pointedly brings out the following contradiction : “ Capital,” 
says he, “looks for the surplus value of labor, and at the same time does its best to 
supersede it by machinery; it lives and grows only by working through living human 
labor, and at the same time tries to replace it by machinery; it exploits the workers, 
yet can do without any exploitation; it draws its net income from the unpaid surplus 
value, yet systematically diminishes the number of men with surplus labor and surplus 
value.”—S. RApoport, “ Economics in Russia,” in Economic Review, October, 1899. 


The Policy of the Tin-Plate Combination.—1. Ae/ation to the tin-plate 
plants of the combination.—At the present time a number of the plants have been 
closed down. Among these are some of the largest and best-equipped mills in the 
country. The company now owns every tin-plate plant in the United States making 
a product for the general trade. Just how long these establishments are to remain 
closed it is impossible to say, but undoubtedly the company is trying to find out to just 
what extent it is necessary to operate the different plants to supply the demand. [If it is 
discovered that all, or nearly all, are necessary, two lines of policy are open to the 
directors : first, to operate all the mills owned by the company ; second, to close the 
more poorly equipped and badly situated mills and to increase the producing power 
of the better plants. 

2. Dividends.— It is continually asserted that the American Tin-Piate Co. will 
be able to pay dividends from the start, not only on the preferred stock, but on the 
common stock as well. This dividend, it is said, will be declared on April I to at least 
1% percent. The company has been in existence only since December, 1898, and 
although large orders have undoubtedly been given to the company, the prices of tin 
plate have not advanced sufficiently to pay the increased cost of steel and tin in 
production. There is, of course, the temptation constantly before such a concern to pay 
dividends out of capital stock in order to push up the quotation of common stock. 
But the whole attitude of the company seems to be that of a legitimate manufacturing 
enterprise, rather than a speculative movement. The company is not likely to force 
the payment of dividends before it earns them. 
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3. In relation to the trade a radical change has been instituted. The company 
has laid down the principle that it will not have any dealings with brokers in tin plate 
The idea upon which this policy is based is that with but one producing company of 
tin plate there is no need of a broker. The company makes no quotation except on 
request, and in car-load lots. The territory is divided into two districts: the eastern 
with headquarters at New York, and the western with headquarters at Chicago. Two 
men have been appointed as general agents over these divisions. ‘The sales part of 
the business will be independent of the other parts, the management of the mills 
having no jurisdiction over the general agents. Business involving less than a car 
load 1s turned over to the jobber nearest to the customer. 

3. Machinery firms.— Arrangements have been made with nearly every firm in the 
land engaged in manufacturing machinery for tin plate to sell their entire product to 
the American Tin-Plate Co. The new company expects to forestall promoters who 
expect to build plants and force the combination to buy them at a fancy price by 
arranging with the equipment firms to take their entire output. It is said that an agree- 
ment has been made between the two parties for five years, ending January I, 1904. 
Just what and how much this product is to be is determined by the tin-plate company, 
and the managing committee distributes the machinery secured under this agreement 
among the different plants as it sees fit. The prices paid for machinery are lower 
than if equipments were bought in the open market. There will also be an attempt 
made to get the machinery firms to specialize, so that each will be a producer of a cer- 
tain kind of machinery. It will thus be all but impossible to start a new mill to pro- 
duce such machinery. If, however, there is any special demand because of the attitude 
of the company, it may be assumed that machine companies in other lines will enter 
the field as makers of tin-plate equipment. The whole arrangement, nevertheless, is 
indicative of the shrewd, and not-to-be-detested, attitude of this new combination. 

5. Various economies.— The directors and promoters have absolutely refused to 
give enormous salaries. The compensation will be fair, but not high. The number of 
officers will also be cut down to the smallest number possible. The company in 
quoting prices f.o.b. from New York and Chicago, and shipping to the purchaser from 
the nearest mill, will be in a position to save some very considerable amounts in the 
course of a year on freight rates. Whether it will secure any concessions from the 
railroads in freight rates is not known. Until the rate between Pittsburgh and Chicage 
is very considerably reduced, the company will have to face the English competition 
on the Pacific coast. The company is too new to show how much of a saving may be 
effected by the new management. Probably greater uniformity and closer attention 
to cutting and waste will produce some economies. 

6. The question of wages is one of the difficult things with which the new com- 
pany has to deal. The tendency is in the direction of a considerable increase in 
wages in all the steel industries. The advance in the selling price of tin plate has 
stimulated the officers of the Amalgamated Association to ask for a higher scale of 
wages. “ The company is, therefore, encountering high prices in raw material (steel 
and pig tin) and in wages.” It is questionable whether the economies spoken of 
above will any more than make up for these extra expenses. The economic strength 
of the company will enable it to meet these difficulties withovt any great trouble. 

The tin-plate combination is an arbitrary, but natural, attempt to raise the price of 
that product. 

The industry stands in two dangers: first, of possibly placing prices so high that 
it will be impossible to maintain them, leading to a virtual revolt on the part of con- 
sumers; and, second, the political movement culminating in the possible withdrawal 
of the tariff. If the consumers of tin become dissatisfied with the attitude of the com- 
pany in the matter of prices, the political movement may be reinforced by their oppo- 
sition to the combination.— FRANK L. McVEY, “‘ The Tin-Plate Combination,” in Yale 
Review, August, 1899. 


Productive Codperation in France.— I. Zhe origin of productive codperation 
in France.—The observation has become almost a commonplace that England is 
primarily the land of consumers’ coéperation, Germany of credit coéperation, and 
France of productive codéperation. The saying that France is the birthplace of pro- 
ductive codperation is founded on the facts that that form of codperation is the only 
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one which has developed spontaneously in France; that it inspired with a new gospel 
such men as John Stuart Mill and the Christian socialists in England; and that it has 
resulted in some of the most justly celebrated enterprises in the world, such as the 
Familistére de Guise, the Maison Leclaire, and, in certain respects, even the Magasin 
ju Bon Marché. Cooperative production in France, however, has had a checkered 
history, owing to political setbacks. The principle of the first society, founded in 
1833, was to forego any division of profits among members, and devote profits in a 
lump sum to the creation of an inalienable and perpetual social capital. But the 
revolution of 1848 really marks the rise of the codperative movement in France. 
Over two hundred societies were formed almost simultaneously with the movement 
for the political sovereignty of the people. Napoleon's coup d'état (in 1851) and the 
opening of the imperial régime, with the suppression of the right of association and of 
reunion, influenced decisively the failure of the majority of these societies. A second 
time the movement revived in 1863-6, most of the organizations being based upon 
institutions of credit which should make the necessary advances of capital. This 
second effort was cut short by the war of 1870, the insurrection of the commune, and 
the dispersion of the socialists which followed. Once more, during the last fifteen 
years, the work of reorganization has been taken up. Within the last two years sixty 
societies have been founded, and 1900 will probably see three hundred in the field. 

Il. Zhe specific types of French productive cooperation are: the self-supporting, 
the corporate, the semi patronal, the “integral,” and the agricultural. (1) /n the self 
upporting workshops all members of the association must be at the same time share 
holders and workmen, 2. ¢., all the capital must (theoretically) be furnished by laborers 
employed by the association. This rule has not been strictly adhered to, some of the 
societies becoming close corporations of wealthy employers, with associate candidates 
for membership. (2) 7he corporate associations, organized to give employment to 
all workmen in a given trade, and gradually to supplant all employers in that trade 
(virtually the program of Louis Blanc), have come to serve rather, with a few con 
spicuous exceptions (Ouvriers Fabricants de Voitures, La Verrérie Ouvriére, etc.), as 
workshops for the unemployed. (3) Zhe semt-patronal associations owe their initiative 
to some philanthropic employer, who, beginning with the introduction into his factory of 
profit-sharing, has gradually transformed this profit-sharing into a copartnership, and 
has finally himself retired, transferring the ownership of his factory to his employés, 
under such regulations as he has himself drawn up. The manager or managers are 
elected generally for life, with a share of the profits. Of this type are the three celebrated 
enterprises mentioned first, the latter, the Magasin du Bon Marché, transacting busi- 
ness to the amount of 180,000,000 francs annually. (4) The Association Intégrale 
(so called), of recent date, is characterized by its method of employing outside capital, 
not only in the form of loans, but in the form of capital associé (by actions, and not by 
obligations). This type of association is denounced as traitorous by all codperators 
loyal to the old ideal of self-supporting and self-governing cooperation. 

Ill. Zhe relations of productive associations with distributive associations in France 
are very much out of joint. There is a tendency at present, however, to adjust these 
relations on the plan often successfully practiced in England, whereby the dis 
tributive societies receive a share in the profits and in turn furnish a market for the 


productive societies. 

IV. Zhe privileges accorded associations of producers are chiefly of four kinds: 
(1) state aid of from 140,000 to 150,000 francs annuaily to be distributed in small sums 
as subsidies ; (2) privileges in undertaking public works. These are (a) preference 
over individual employers in the award of contracts where the terms offered are equal ; 
(6) the right to dispense with the formalities of a public adjudication, and to contract 
privately with the state for awards of small importance; (c) exemption from the 
necessity of furnishing security according to the usual practice, when, however, the 
contract involves less than 50,000 francs; and (d@} the special right to be paid as the 
work is done, every fifteen days. This last provision, the most precious of all for asso- 
ciations of producers, is scarcely ever punctually observed. Other privileges are: 
(3) the Rampal Foundation of 1,400,000 francs for loans by the city of Paris to asso- 
ciations of workingmen; (4) the Codperative Associations’ Bank, established in 1893, 
and loaning 2,000,000 francs annually to some fifty associations. 

V. Achieved results and prospective future.—Though associations of producers are 
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still too few to have exerted any great influence upon the general condition of the 
labor class, they are not chiefly to be judged by a mere money standard. The work 
men themselves do not judge them thus. What they have sought above all else is 
independence and security; and these boons on the whole they have gained, the latte: 
by permanence of employment and old-age pensions. These associations, as industrial 
experiments, possess a scientific interest of the highest importance, since they are vig 
orous and often successful efforts to achieve a working solution of the problem of the 
division of profits between capitalist and employé by making the two one, and to 
vindicate the right of self-control on the part of the workman.— CHARLES GIDE, 
“Productive Cooperation in France,” in Quarterly Journal of Economics, November, 
1599. 


The Socialist Ideal.—Socialism is the principle and method of democracy 
applied to the social and economic sphere. It is che subordination of the materials of 
civilization to the common weal, It is not only a superior method of business, but also, 
and because of that fact, a superior idea of morality. A moral idea is not any arbi 
trary notion aéoue life, such as may exist in this or that man’s consciousness, but a work 
ing plan of life which has the capacity actually to organize life asa whole. This test 
socialism challenges. We need, therefore, in considering socialist programs, to ask 
what the ideal presuppositions behind them are which give life and force to them 

1. Socialism is nothing if not an ideal. This is not an unscientific opposition to 
laissez-faire. Vhe very existence of an economic frod/em is itself a witness to the fact 
that growth in man’s life is increasingly the result of conscious and deliberate action. 
If no man can escape the tendencies of his age, he can at least be their intelligent ser- 


vant, and not their slave. 

2. The ideal of socialism would be nothing if it were not a moral ideal ; 7. ¢., it 
must be just to an idea of human life as a whole, or it tends to become partial and inef 
fective. Individualism and socialism, regarded as exc/ustve principles of social life, 
are futile and meaningless abstractions. They are limited by and relative to the con- 
ception of social welfare as a whole. Socialists have been peculiarly liable to “the 
fallacy of the abstract ideal.” Socialism is more than a mere collection of miscel- 
laneous programs. These are but the body of socialism without the soul; the life- 
giving, impelling spirit is the democratic idea. And this is necessary, for if ideas 
without machinery are helpless, machinery without ideas is purposeless. 

3. The ethical ideal must be a social ideal ; 2. e., an ideal of human relationships. 
Morality not only has no reference, but has no existence, apart from veritable human 
relationships. And in trying to understand and control these relationships we must 
not be sidetracked by abstractions. Competition and codperation are two such delu- 
sive abstractions. They are complementary aspects of all association. A codperation 
that does not call out individual competition in its service is self-defeating ; and a 
competition that does not develop efficiency in furthering the aids of codperation is also 
self-defeating, and has no social value. This, then, is the fundamental postulate of 
socialism: that society is organic; that its unity consists, not in any aggregation of 
individual units seeking private ends, but in a common good or purpose, in which all 
members share, both as givers and receivers. On this formal basis socialism lays its 
fundamental axiom: that the only logical and consistent basis of social organization 
is a basis of labor or work. A community is socialistic in so far as it is organized on 
a basis of labor in such a way that there is no place in it for those who would live on 
the work of others. There must be a community of duties with rights proportioned 
Socialism is thus a moral idea in the strict sense, because it is based on the 3 

“so to 


on them. 
only complete idea of human association. The whole drift of socialism is 


organize life as to make its responsibilities much more definite and direct, and a good ; 
deal less easy to escape.” 

4. Thus the economic ideal of socialism is a direct deduction from its ethical and 
social ideal —the idea of a common life. Socialism, as a movement, is the attempt to 
give visibility and actuality to this idea. It is a protest against an unsubstantial ideal- 
ism or spiritualism. Ifan economic order cannot be realized except in and through a 
moral order, a moral order cannot be realized except in and through an economic order. 
It is thus for the recognition of the social question, as distinguished from partial social 
And this social question is the problem of putting an 


questions, that socialism stands. 
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> “minimum wage,” “cooperative stores,” “collective ownership, 
are all embodiments, necessarily more or less crude at first, of this 


lemocracy in industry. 
5. Not a little of the theory and practice of socialists, then, whether of 
I et, requires a certain readjustment of view. No one soc 
panacea. Far from it; the multitude of half-considered programs and mere « 
for reform make the confusion worse confounded. What is wanted is a positive 
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Selection of Elements of Social Organism.— Investigation of the succes 
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n conformity to that of the ethnic character, and that the question as to whet! 
r that particular development of the social organism will be beneficial or otherwise 
1 upon whether it is such as will harmonize with the ethnic 
rhus the primary struggle among the factors of the ethnic characte 
se to a second: struggle among the different forms of the social organism, an 

result of the primary struggle is all-significant for the result of the secondary struggle. 
\ reform not in harmony with the ethnic character of its time must be, from the stand 
point of that character, bad; it will be either utopian or revolutionary; it will either 
i utterly to affect the social life of its time in an enduring manner, or else it will 
iffect it in a manner harmful both to the existing social life and to the new social life by 
which it ho © supplant the old. The lines of social heredity may t be broken 
with impunity. ‘he new must have regard to the character of the old— must be, in 
The institutions of a given time are not fortui 


great degree, but the vehicle of the old. 
tously created; they exist as survivals from a long period of struggle; they exist 
because they are the most fitting upto their time; they can be replaced only by others 
which will be still further adapted to the genius of the ethnic character; and this 
adaptation can come only through further struggle. Progress is not controlled by 
human will; it is primarily determined by the struggle, z#¢er se, of the factors of the 
ethnic character. A secondary struggle then ensues by which is determined which 
one of many possible developments of the social organism is best adapted to this ethnic 
character. Thus survival through selective struggle becomes the law of progress in 
the social life.—N. MrHaesco, “ The Selection of the Elements of the Social Organ 
in Revue internationale de sociologie, August-September, 1899. 
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